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COUNT LEO TOLSTOI. 


THERE are men who make a deeper impression upon their 
contemporaries by the force or charm of their personality than 
by their genius or other gifts; and such a man is Count Leo 
Tolstoi, though his genius and his gifts are undeniable. He has 
written much and well; yet his extraordinary popularity, not 
only in Russia but in France, England, and other countries, 
cannot be accounted for only by the excellence of his writings. 
it is especially during the last few years that he has attracted an 
unusual amount of interest and attention, and this has been due 
in large measure to that revolution in his views, aims, and 
character to which the religious world gives the name of “ con- 
version.” Of this inward revolution he has, in various forms, 
published an account, and he has proved the depth of his sin- 
cerity by a total change in his manner of life. The realistic 
novelist has become a religious reformer. He now makes it his 
one aim to prove to the Christian world that, partly through ig- 
norance, but more from insincerity, it has entirely mistaken the 
character and travestied the institutions of the faith which it 
professes to maintain. 

To explain and justify the position which he now occupies, 
Count Tolstoi has published what may be called his “ Confes- 
sions; and aman who publishes a sincere autobiography is sure 
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of the world’s attention. Nothing is so interesting as the heart 
of man. When in the midst of a very commonplace scene 
Terence introduced the famous line, 


‘** Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto,” 


the Roman people at once responded to the sentiment, and rose 
from their seats with a thunder of applause. The line of Pope, 


“The proper study of mankind is man,” 


at once became proverbial, because it gave epigrammatic form to 
a general conviction. One of the greatest of living poets, Mr. 
Robert Browning, has told us that he has taken for his lifelong 
subject “man’s thoughts, fears, hates,” and that he regards noth- 
ing as so supremely worth delineation as “the development of 
a soul’s history.” But to study mankind in the abstract is one 
thing, and to study human nature by self-introspection is quite 
another. Mr. Browning, while he takes the anatomy, and even 
at times the morbid anatomy, of the soul as the theme for his 
interpretation, contemptuously repudiates the notion that he is 
ever portraying himself. He shows us his shop-front, not the 
secrets of his house. 

Rousseau begins his “Confessions” by saying: “ Je forme une 
entreprise qui n'eut jamais d’exemple et dont Texécution n’aura 
point dimitateur. Je veux montrer ad mes semblables un homme 
dans toute la vérité de la nature; et cet homme, ce sera moi.” He 
was mistaken in saying that his task was unexampled. Pro- 
found as is the gulf of difference which separates St. Augus- 
tine from Rousseau, yet the Carthaginian saint has laid bare his 
heart to the world as completely as the French sage. Those two 
confessions stand practically alone in literature. But it is 
certainly not good as a rule to wear one’s heart upon one’s sleeve 
for daws to peck at. Few would think it right to lay open the 
inmost secrets of their being. They do not think that the mul- 
titude can be edified by laying bare to the coarse general gaze the 


‘* Abysmal depths of personality "— 


the secrets of the microcosm, the inner chambers of that hal- 
lowed individuality where the soul is alone with God. The most 
distinctive parts of the confessions alike of St. Augustine and of 
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Rousseau have probably done more harm than good, and he who 
breaks down the holy barriers of dignity and reticence is violat- 
ing a law which nature herself has beneficently imposed. 

Yet the impulse which led to the publication of those books 
is far from rare. The individual man, if we can but see him as 
he really is, will ever be an object of intense curiosity to all his 
fellows. A sincere representation of human life can hardly fail 
to secure notice. If Count Tolstoi’s books have appeared in edition 
after edition and translation after translation, the reason is be- 
cause the world learns from him to see life as itis. He has studied 
mankind. He has photographed the society into which his cir- 
cumstances have thrown him. He has revealed himself and the 
inmost workings of his own mind, alike in his novels and in his 
autobiographic revelations. And now, on the glaring stage of 
publicity, he has flung convention to the winds, has adopted that 
form of life which he regards as alone true to “ Christ’s Chris- 
tianity,” and laying aside the prerogatives of his rank, wealth, 
and fame, labors (we are told) among his own laborers, and lives 
as a poor man among the poor. He therefore makes an interest- 
ing and unusual figure in the literary and social history of the 
nineteenth century. So many-sided are the aspects of his activ- 
ity that he might be called a Russian La Rochefoucauld, a 
Russian Rousseau, a Russian Zinzendorf, a Russian Flaubert; 
not that he in reality resembles any one of these characters, but 
that he presents certain affinities to them all. 

Count Leo Nikolaiévitch Tolstoi was born at his maternal 
estate of Jasnaja Poljana, near Toula, in 1829, and is therefore 
fiftv-nine years old. After a home education he went to the 
University of Kazan, and in 1848 entered the faculty of Eastern 
languages. He left the university after two years, but continued 
his studies at home until 1851, when he entered the army, went 
to the Caucasus with his brother, and began to write his earliest 
novels, “ The Cossacks ” and “ Childhood and Youth.” In 1853 
he served under Prince Gortschakoff on the Danube, and subse- 
quently took part in the defense of Sebastopol, which he has 
described in his “Sebastopol in December, in May, and in 
August.” When the war was over he resigned his commission, 
and devoted himself to literary work, living on his estate in 
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summer, and at Moscow and St. Petersburg in winter, until 1861. 
He then became a magistrate, and retired into the country, de- 
voting himself mainly to the education and improvement of the 
peasantry. In 1860 he wrote his “ War and Peace,” and in 
1875-77 his “ Anna Karenina.” Since that time he has aban- 

\ doned fiction, adopted a sort of communism, and occupied himself 
mainly with religious works. 

In this paper I propose to speak first of his novels; then of 
his inner life; and lastly of his religious opinions. 

I. His works may be broadly ranged under four classes: 
fiction, education, autobiography, and religion. 

In fiction he occupies the remarkable position of being the 
founder of the realist school. That “naturalist” or “ impres- 
sionist ”’ literature which has dragged down such men as Zola 
and others into the very nadir of degradation, owes its impulse to 
the Russian count. The Vicomte de Vogiié admits that before 
the appearance of this school in France Tolstoi had been led by 
his own genius to photograph life in its most cruel realities, in 
its most fugitive nuances.* It would, however, be grossly unjust 

to leave any reader under the impression that Tolstoi has sinned 
as the French writers have done against all morals and all taste, 
or has prostituted the name of art to the service of lubricity. 
He dwells on details which are often painful, but he is never im- 
pure, and with him the details are the accident not the end. 
They are due, in him, to an “implacable psychological observa- 
tion.” His “ micrographie acharnée” is only an attempt to set 
forth life as it is, in all its natural surroundings, with exactitude 
and simplicity. He is not a stylist like Turgeneff. Style 
would add nothing to the pictures of life and society which he so 
faithfully portrays. “ L'idéal a cessé, le lyrique a tari,” says Ste. 
Beuve.t The aim of Tolstoi, and of the modern school in 
general, is to hold up the mirror to human natare, and to depict 
it with subtle observation alike in its outward features and its 


* « Revue des deux Mondes,” Aug., 1882. Dostoiévsky shows the same 
characteristics. 

+ Quoted by Matthew Arnold in his paper on Tolstoi in the ** Fortnightly 
Review ” for Dec., 1887, one of the last contributions to literature of that 
distinguished and beautiful spirit. 
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most hidden motives. For this reason his best novels are not 
v~asy reading. They become fatiguing alike from the crowd of 
characters with which they are thronged, the episodical and in- 
consequential character of many of the scenes, and the manner 
in which the characters act independently, with no bearing upon 
each other except that loose external contact leading to nothing 
which we find also in life. Mr. Arnold instances the chapter in 
‘** Anna Karenina” in which Levine is hopelessly late for his wed- 
ding because his careless servant has omitted to bring his port- 
manteau. His clean linen is all packed up, and he cannot possi- 
bly be married before the élite of Moscow society in a dirty shirt. 
We naturally expect to find that the scene wiil lead to something. 
But it leads to nothing. It is simply a photograph of something 
which probably occurred in the experience of the novelist him- 
self. There is an exactly analogous triviality in “ War and 
Peace,” where a young lady is dressing for a ball, and where, ab- 
solutely a propos de rien, Tolstoi stops to give us the grave piece 
of information that at the last moment a tuck has to be run into 
the young lady’s dress. To write thus is truly to paint life in 
the style of Teniers or of Quentin Matsys. 

Tolstoi’s best work is undoubtedly the novel just mentioned, 
“Anna Karenina.” It is a picture of Russian life, terrible 
in the merciless fidelity of its realistic coloring, and interest- 
ing in its study of various characters. The story mainly 
turns upon the married life of Dolly and Stiva; the courtship 
and married life of Kitty and Levine; and the married life of 
Anna and Alexis, broken by her illicit union with Wronsky. 
Never was married life, in its petty details, trials, and tragedies 
subject to a more microscopic gaze. Stiva is a sort of Tito 
Melema; he is a Russian prince, handsome, healthy, smiling, im- 
pecunious, intensely sensuous and egotistical, fond of good wine 
and good dinners, and never rising above the impulses of a genial 
selfishness. At the opening of the story we see the tranquil 
happiness of his wedded life in peril of total shipwreck from the 
discovery of his intrigue with the governess of his children. 
From this disaster he is saved by the fine tact of his lovely sister 
Anna Karenina, who, with inimitable grace and skill, brings 


about a reconciliation between him and his injured wife. His 
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wife is the perfect type of a tried and toiling woman; the simple, 
honest, and loving Dolly. Kitty, who is Dolly’s sister, is on 
the eve of being engaged to the handsome guardsman, Count 
Wronsky, but Anna meets him first at a railway station and then 
at a ball, and the two fal! hopelessly in love with each other. 
Anna’s husband, Alexis, is a worthy but disagreeable and pedantic 
official, much older than herself, whose habits are tiresome, and 
whose formal, unemotional temperament entirely fails to satisfy the 
warm heart and richly endowed nature of Anna. Hardly try- 
ing to resist her passion for Wronsky, who is entirely devoted to 
her, she is swept away by the stream, until at last she ends in 
guilt, which it becomes impossible to conceal. Her husband, 
ostensibly from high Christian motives, inflicts on her no pun- 
ishment beyond absolute separation from her lover. She is 
brought by illness to the verge of the grave, and as she lies on 
what she believes to be her deathbed, she brings about a recon- 
ciliation between Alexis and her lover, who in shame and re- 
morse returns home, and makes an attempt at suicide. But Anna 
recovers from her illness, and Wronsky from his wound. Her 
affection for her husband, renewed for a time by his noble and 
forgiving conduct at one supreme moment, yields to slow and 
growing repugnance. He is formal and exasperating, and pos- 
sesses as little as herself the secret of duty which may smooth 
down the agony which must otherwise result from the incom- 
patibility of temperaments in an ill-assorted marriage. In the 
despair of a nature which cannot exist without love and sym- 
pathy, she leaves him to live with Wronsky. Then we see the 
long, slow agony of this unhallowed union; not only the loss of 
position, the shame of necessary isolation, the coldness of society, 
and the separation from her beloved little son, but much more 
the tortures of jealousy and irritability, the impossibility that the 
man should sacrifice so completely as the woman does the ordi- 
nary pursuits and interests of life, the blight which falls over both 
careers, the certain and terrible Nemesis of violated laws. The 
long misery and misunderstanding of Anna end in her committing 
suicide by flinging herself before a passing train. In this picture, 
which is painted with consummate fidelity, lies the chief moral 
of the story; and rarely has there been a more powerful illustra- 
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tion of the thesis of the book of wisdom, “ Wherewithal a man 
sinneth, therewith also shall he be punished.” 

I have already warned the reader against the supposition that 
this tale of 

‘*a crime 
Of sense, avenged by sense that wore with time,” 
resembles in any respect the immoral romances with which 
France has become so fatally familiar. The story in one of its 
main currents deals with adultery and its consequences, but it 
deals with them in no unholy spirit. The tale is told not because 
the author loves to dwell on what is impure and painful, but 
because he desires to give an awful and lurid warning, and to 
show that this warning is founded on the inevitable certainty of 
natural laws. ‘“ Much in * Anna Karenina’ is painful,” says Mr. 
Arnold, “much is unpleasant, but nothing is of a nature to 
trouble the senses, or to please those who wish their senses 
troubled. This taint is wholly absent.” 

Side by side with this story we have that of Kitty and Levine. 
Kitty at first refuses the unconventional and somewhat vacillat- 
ing young man, but after she has recovered from the illness 
caused by Wronsky’s desertion of her, she learns to love him 
and feel his worth. They marry, and though Levine is 
crotchetty, unsettled, and in many respects a trying husband, and 
though they have serious quarrels and misunderstandings, they 
are yet very happy. Of Levine I will say no more, because the 
autobiographic sketches of Tolstoi show us that Levine is practi- 
cally a picture of himself. 

Some may prefer “ War and Peace” to “Anna Karenina.” It 
is undeniably a very great work, though there can be no readers 
who do not suffer from the intolerable tedium of its crowded 
confusion and otiose minuteness. They must not, however, 
complain of this “ tangle of emotions and hurried transcript of inci- 
dents,” in which there is no concentration; for the very desultori- 
ness and irrelevant detail of the book belong to the inmost idea 


of the writer. His apparent purposelessness is part of his pur-¢ 


pose. We find in his pages what we find in the living world, 
and he leaves us with ineffaceable impressions of the horror, hap- 
hazard, and futility of war, and of the thrice-redoubled vanity of 
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a life which is not illuminated from within by the light of the 
unseen. The book was written at a stage of the author's experi- 
ence in which human existence seemed little better than a tomb 
in which no lamp was lit. 

Before we proceed to the later works, we may see in two of 
his smaller romances a specimen of his methods. 

One of these is the “Death of Ivan Iliitch.” Tolstoi is ap- 
parently fond of studying the grim phenomena of the deathbed, 
and so of going to the very verge of that awful abyss which nu 
man knows. In “ Anna Karenina” he has given us in elaborate 
detail the death of Nicolas Levine, and in “ War and Peace” the 
death of Prince André. Iliitch is a very different personage. 
He is a bourgeois, without moral and without ideal, caring only 
for the money and vulgar comforts which life can bring. In this 
elaborately detailed sketch we see the hypocritic egotism of his 
three bosom friends, who cannot be induced even by the near 
presence of death to give up their game at cards, and the vulgar 
self-absorption of his commonplace widow. The faithful atten- 
tions of his peasant nurse, Guérassim, are the only redeeming 
feature in this very realistic journey to the edge of the Unknown. 

Another instantaneous photograph (if I may use the expres- 
sion) of life, not this time among the wealthy Russian princes of 
the capitals, or the bourgeois of the humbler towns, is the little 
story entitled “A Poor Devil.” The hero is a drunken country 
peasant named Polikei. He so far conquers his temptations to 
drink and to dishonesty as to bring back to his mistress, from 
the bank in the neighboring town, a sum of four hundred and 
sixty-two rubles. But unhappily the rough cap in which he 
puts the money for safety has a hole in it; the money drops out 
upon the road, and when he returns he is so horror-stricken at 
the mishap, and at the suspicions which it affixes to his character, 
that he at once goes into the garret and hangs himself. Inci- 
dentally the little tale is remarkable for the manner in which it 
illustrates the misery caused by peasant conscription, and for its 
vivid description of the mode of life among the lowest serfs of a 
Russian estate. 

We cannot leave these novels without noting the predomi- 
nantly gray and dismal coloring of all Russian romance. Tolstoi’s 
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later convictions have led him to abandon the pride of national- 
ity, but he has been unable to resist the influences of the Zeit- 
geist, and is inevitably, in both the great phases of his life, a child 
of his nation and his age. ‘“ Pessimism,” says another Russian 
writer, N. Tsakin, “is a characteristic feature of all those 
epochs of history in which the mass of human suffering is at a 
maximum, and moral aspirations are entirely out of harmony 
with social conditions. Involved in an unequal conflict with 
their surroundings, men come to regard life as a terrible burden, 
and seek refuge in suicide, or in strange, mystical, and extrava- 
gant theories of society.” Russia is now passing through such a 
period, and it is the resultant pessimism and poetic melancholy 
which have attracted so much interest in Europe during the past 
few years. Turgeneff has been described as a man with “a 
great grey face, sad and weary alike of the world’s folly and 
wisdom. A man in whose face you read “ Russian” at the first 
glance, enfin, Thomme de ses euvres.”’ If Tolstoi in his novels 
shows the impress of the intolerable weariness which weighs upon 
the upper classes in Russia, in his later developments he shows 
the result of the same influences which have led to the existence 
of such sects as the “ Christs,” the “Skopsty,” the “ Negators,” 
the Prigoony, the followers of Khodkine, of Colonel Doobowitz, 
and of Michael Popof. His views may differ from theirs as the 
views of a good and able man differ from those of monstrous 
fanatics, but they illustrate the unhealthy ferment of society, and 
are founded no less on strange misinterpretations and one-sided 
appeals. 

II. Tolstoi has long been interested in education. When, in 
1861, he became a country magistrate, he founded peasant schools 
at Jasnaja Poljana. His “ Alphabet” and his “ Reading Prim- 
ers,” drawn up for these schools, have become widely popular 
in Russia. He also founded an educational magazine, to which 
he contributed articles based on personal observation of the little 
moujiks (peasants). We have the description of Jasnaja Poljana 
from the pen of its founder, and it must be confessed that it is 
based on very doctrinaire principles. Tolstoi thinks that a school 
has no right to interfere in education, which is a purely family 
affair; that it has no right either to punish or to reward; that its 
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best police and administration consist in leaving to the pupils ab- 
solute liberty to learn and arrange among themselves as they think 
best! The result of acting upon these impossible theories seems 
to be, in many instances, to create a perfect bear-garden. The 
information which has been given to the world about the work- 
ings of the school may be insufficient, but it is not likely to en- 
courage practical teachers to imitate the model set before them. 

III. But it is time to turn to Tolstoi’s autobiographic works, 
which have been widely circulated in manuscript, but were not 
allowed to be published in Russian. They have been translated 
into French under the titles “Ia Confession,” “Ma Religion,” and 
“Que Faire?” and the substance of them has been published in 
English under the title of ‘ Christ’s Christianity.” 

In the first of these works he tells us how he came to believe. 
He was left an orphan at an early age, and was brought up mainly 
by an aunt. Up to the age of twelve he had given a traditional 
assent to the faith of the Orthodox Greek Church; but one day a 
boy from school, coming to spend the Sunday with him and his 
elder brothers, announced it as the latest discovery of his gym- 
nasium that there was no God, and that everything taught them 
on the subject of religion was an imposture. Demetry, his eldest 
brother, then at the university, lived the life of a strict Pietist, 
but the other brothers adopted the unbelief which, under external 
conformity, is all but universal among youths of the upper 
classes in France and Russia. The young Tolstoi read Voltaire, 
and began to regard religion as a mere form, especially because 
he observed no difference of essential character between believers 
and unbelievers, and was never practically reminded of the fact 
that he was a member of the Orthodox Church. A faith accepted 
on trust, and upheld by authority, but unsupportea by the 
cogent evidence of living example, gradually faded out of his mind. 
It was a house of cards, which collapsed at a touch, and the only 
difference between him and others was that his skepticism was 
more conscious, though he still supposed himself to believe in a 
God, and to accept (or not to deny) an undefinable something 
which he called the teaching of Christ. But even his belief in 
a possibility of perfection soon gave way before a desire for 
earthly success. He yielded to his passions because all efforts 
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after virtue were derided, whereas even his aunt taught him, as 
Lord Chesterfield had the infamy to teach his son, “Rien ne 
forme un jeune homme conime Ure liaison avec une Se mme comme al 
faut.” Her one desire was to see him mairy a rich bride, and 
become an adjutant to the emperor. He says: 


‘*T cannot now recall those years without painful feelings of horror and 
loathing. I put men to death in war, I fought duels, I lost at cards, wasted 
my substance wrung from the sweat of peasants, punished the latter cruelly, 
rioted with loose women, and deceived men. Lying, robbery, adultery of 
all kinds, drunkenness, violence, and murder all committed by me, not one 
crime omitted, and yet I was not the less considered by my equals as a 
comparatively moral man !” 


It is perhaps necessary to warn the reader that he must not 
take this confession quite au pied de la lettre. St. Augustine, 
Bunyan, Whitfield, and others have after their conversion 
used, respecting their past selves, a violence of language which 
must not be understood from the point of view adopted by the 
ordinary man of the world. 

He became an author (I follow his own narrative) out of 
pride and love of gain; succeeded, and was flattered ; and finding 
that his fellow writers, while proposing to be teachers of man- 
kind, contented themselves with a life of dissipation and worldli- 
ness, he did the same. But before three years were over he was 
completely disillusioned by the hollowness of the pretensions 
which had at first attracted him. He continued, however, to 
live the blind life of vanity and egotism for six years longer. He 
still believed vaguely in progress, but the belief was shaken 
partly by the sight of an execution in Paris, partly by the early 
death of his brother; and although he found some satisfaction in 
his schools and his newspaper, they involved him in difficulties, 
and he was forced into the conviction that he was trying to teach 
without knowing how or what. After an illness from which he 
recovered by a visit to the steppes, he married, and for fifteen 
years was absorbed by the cares and duties of family life, which 
led him away from the search as to what life meant as a whole. 
He only aimed at personal and family happiness, and taught the 
same in his novels, obtaining, he says, ‘an enormous pecuniary 
reward and great applause for valueless work.” 
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But gradually a sort of torpor grew on him, a perplexity and 
stoppage of life, which perpetually menaced him with the two 
questions, “ Why ?” and “ What after?” He tried in vain to 
get rid of those questions by treating them as childish; but more 
and more he felt that his life was no life. Though he was strong, 
healthy, rich, famous, increasingly prosperous, and blessed with 
good children and a loving wife, the thought of death forced 
itself upon him with terrible persistence; art lost all charm for 
him; learning had no solution to offer for the problems by which 
he was tormented; the thought of suicide constantly haunted 
him as the only escape from the ennui and purposelessness of 
even so prosperous a lot as his. The theories of development 
and materialism became senseless to him. He went through the 
same experiences as Solomon and Sakya Muni and Schopen- 
hauer, and was as much disgusted as those mighty predecessors 
with the ignorance, the self-indulgence, and the stolid indifference 
which inevitably and on every side confront the sensuous life 
which is not founded on a sense of the Unseen. 


‘ 


Levine, in “ Anna Karenina,” is first delivered from a similar 


agony and disquietude by the answer of a peasant to the question, 


’ 


“Why is one farmer more humane than another?” “ Men are 
not all alike,” said the peasant; “one man lives for his belly, 
like Mitiovuck, another for his soul, for God, like old Plato.’”* 
“What do you call living for his soul, for God?” asks Levine. 
“Tt’s quite simple,” answered the peasant; “ living by the rule of 
God, of the truth.” Levine made no reply, but the phrase rang 
in his heart, and impressed him with the conviction that the one 
thing worth living for is to be good. 

It was even so that Tolstoi’s deliverance came. He found 
no real faith, and often an avowed unbelief, among the learned, 
the wealthy, and the noble, and therewith a concomitant misery. 
He found pure conventionalism among the religious classes, and 
with all their unnecessary and unreasonable doctrines, he saw no 
difference between his own life and theirs. But he found true 
faith in all its simplicity as a force of life among the unlearned 
and the poor. Experience had taught him that the intellectual 
and scientific life of the cultivated classes was not real life, but 


* Plato is a common name, it is said, among Russian peasants, 
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‘ only an epicurean consolation. Among the people, on the other 
hand, he found that faith, even though mixed with superstitions, 
gave them resignation and peace. In the huts where poor men 
lie, there was none of the morbid egotism which he detested in 
himself and in the society with which he was familiar. “The 
moujik acts instinctively, as if he were alone in the universe, and 
has no introspection.’’ He began to see that if life had seemed 
to him like a shameful injury, death an evil joke, and suicide 
a haunting temptation, it was not because he had thought in- 
correctly, but because he had lived ill. He learnt that “to 

\ know God and to live are one. God is life.” 

He renounced the life of his own class as being only a sem- 
blance and a shadow, and he adopted the simple life of the work- 
ing classes. But the creeds, the liturgies, and the ritual of the 
Orthodox Church failed to satisfy him, and specially because they 
involved the spirit of self-satisfaction and intolerance. He ceased 
to conform to the church. Confirmed by a dream which once more 
brought home to him the awfulness of life and death, he en- 
deavored to disentangle the false from the true. 

IV. The history of that search is contained in the bvok, 
“What I believe.” For fifteen years he had been a child, for 
thirty-five a man, without religious belief. In the book just pub- 
lished, which was written in 1884, he says: 

‘“‘ Five years ago I began to believe in the teaching of Christ, and my 
life was suddenly changed. I ceased to care for that which I had previously 
desired, and began to long for that which I had not cared for. What had 
formerly seemed to me good seemed bad, and what had seemed bad seemed 
good. It happened to me as it might happen to a man who, having left 
his home on business, should suddenly find the business to be unneces- 
sary, and go home again. All this came from my understanding the 
teaching of Christ otherwise than I had formerly understood it. 


Christ has spoken to all the millions of the simple. I believed and was 
F saved.” 


The full history of the grounds of this change is reserved for 
two works on which Count Tolstoi has long been occupied: a 
criticism of dogmatic theology, and a new harmony of the four 
gospels. Love, humility, self-abasement, self-sacrifice, the return < 
of good for evil, and not the dogmatic statements or outward 
ceremonies of the church, had always seemed to him the things 
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essentially vital in Christianity. The church, he thought, while 
nominally accepting these principles, has weakened and under- 
mined them. She has substituted the obscurest dogmas for 
Christ’s most categorical rules, which rules she has entirely ex- 
plained away. After repeated search, the central principle of all 
Christ’s teaching seemed to him to be, “ Resist not evil,” or 
“him that is evil.” He came to the conclusion that a coarse 
deceit had been palmed upon the world when these words were 
held by civil sé ciety to be compatible with war, courts of justice, 
capital punishment, divorce, oaths, national prejudice, and indeed 
with most of the institutions of civil and social life. He now be- 
lieves that the kingdom of God would come if all men kept these 
five commandments, which he holds to be the pith of all Christ’s 
teaching, viz: 1. Live in peace with allmen. 2. Be pure. 3. Take 
no oaths. 4. Never resist evil. 5. Renounce national distine- 
tions. He believes that the faith which overcomes the world is 
faith in the teaching of Christ; that on this teaching, literally 
carried out, depends the sole complete happiness of mankind; 
that its fulfillment is neglected; that the life of all who neglect it 
is miserable; but that its fulfillment is possible, easy, and joyful, 
and will save each individual man as well as all mankind from 
inevitable ruin. And believing this, he has shown the sincerity 
of his belief by acting up to it. He has renounced all feelings 
of anger and enmity. The descendant of Count Tolstoi the 
friend of Peter the Great, he refuses, for himself and others, all 
titles, rank, or any name but that of man. He repudiates the 
fame, praise, or learning which tend to separate him from others; 
he strives to get free of the evidences of wealth in his food, dress, 
outward appearance, and mode of life. He lives in a simple and 
laborious routine, earning his own bread. He refuses all oaths, 
lives in purity, and regards all men as brothers. He accepts all 
this teaching immediately and directly from Christ, attaching to 


his words an importance infinitely greater than to anything in the 
rest of the Bible. Most of the Bible does not seem to him to re- 
flect the spirit of Christ at all, though it has been brought into 
artificial and unwarrantable connection with it. Hence he rejects 
the chief doctrines of the church: that of the Atonement by blood, 
that of the Trinity, that of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon | 
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the Apostles and his transmission to the priesthood by laying 
on of hands, that of the need of the seven sacraments for salva- 
tion. He sets aside the authority of Paul, of councils, of 
fathers, popes, or patriarchs, and believes himself to be the im- 
mediate disciple of Christ alone. A recent visitor describes him 
as he lives now in his country home, on terms of homeliest 
friendship with his peasants, amid the silence only broken by the 
songs of birds, the voices of children, and the murmur of the bees 
in the acacias. 

“In the room which is next to his little study lies his shoemaker’s outfit, 
his awl, his knife, and his leather. Onthe wooden partition wall hangs the 
scythe, with which a little later he will renew the pleasures of mowing, 
which he has eulogized in ‘Anna Karenina.’ In an hour or two the great 
novelist, perhaps the greatest living novelist, will appear in his mowjik’s 
garb, with the dark loose coatand leather girdle, and we shall sally forth 
together over field and forest, drinking in the glad sunshine, and exulting 
in the beauty and glory and melody of spring.” 

Now any man is to be venerated who, even if his belief be 
partial and erroneous, makes immense sacrifices in proof of his 
professed convictions. Self-sacrifice is always fruitful, and 
even if Christ's teaching be practically misunderstood, yet the 
honest attempt to carry into practice its essential principles can 
hardly fail to bring down a blessing. But we are compelled to 
ask, Is this interpretation of Christ a true one? Are all men 
bound, or is any man bound, to act as this great writer has 
done ? 

I will here only express my belief that, though actuated by the 
noblest sincerity,Count Tolstoi has been misled by partial and one- 
sided interpretations of the meaning of the Gospel and the mind 
and will of Christ. To enter into the proof of this is impossible 
in this article, for I have already exceeded the space at my com- 
mand. Meanwhile the reader who feels troubled lest it should 
be his duty also to forsake all the conditions of his life, and to 
take up the position and work of a common laborer, may rest 
for the present on the principle, Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 
With few and rare exceptions the whole of Christendom, from 
the days of the apostles down to our own, has come to the firm 
conclusion that it was the object of Christ to lay down great 
eternal principles, but not to disturb the bases and revolutionize 
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the institutions of all human society, which themselves rest on 
divine sanctions as well as on inevitable conditions. Were it my 
object to prove how untenable is the doctrine of communism, 
based by Count Tolstoi upon the divine paradoxes, which can 
be interpreted on only historical principles in accordance with 
the whole method of the teaching of Jesus, it would require an 
ampler canvas than I have here at my disposal. Tolstoi says: 
“Everything confirmed the truth of the meaning which I found in the 
teaching of Christ. But for a long time I knew not what to make of the 
strange idea that after eighteen centuries, during which the Christian faith 
has been confessed by millions of men, and thousands of men have conse- 


crated their lives to the study of this faith, it was granted to me to discover 
the law of Christ as a new thing. Yet strange as this might be, so it was!” 


The assertion is made with an unconscious and magnificent 
egotism. It breathes “ the superb confidence of a reformer,’’ but 
it sufficiently condemns the conclusion of this great man. He 
is not the first who has understood the real meaning of the 
Sermon on the Mount, nor will he be the last. The church in 
general has not been mistaken as to the inmost essence of Christ’s 
revelation. Many thousands of men are living in accordance with 
his precepts though they accept the ordinary laws and institutions 
of national life. To show the points wherein Tolstoi labors under 
a mistake, as many a sublime enthusiast has done in former times, 
would require many pages; but we may be sure of this, that all 
Christians have not been laboring under a delusion so complete 
as he imagines. 

** One accent of the Holy Ghost 


The listening world has never lost.” 


F. W. FARRAR. 
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In the three previous articles in the Forum I have endeavored 
to present facts which prove 

First. How small a proportion of each year’s annual product 
is or can be added to the capital of the country: not exceeding 
ten per cent. in a normal year. 

Secondly. How rapidly this annual product has been increased 
in recent years both in quantity and in gross value, accompanied by 
a wider and cheaper distribution, resulting in a constant advance 
in the standard of common welfare and of common comfort. 

Thirdly. I have given the data tending to prove that although 
the additions to capital or wealth constitute a diminishing share 
of an increasing product, yet such has been the rapidity in the 
increase of this gross product as to have brought the accumulated 
wealth of this country at the present time to an amount greater in 
proportion to population than it ever was before, small in pro- 
portion to the total product as the annual increment of added 
capital may be. 

Fourthly. From these facts I have deduced proofs of the prop- 
osition, that as capital becomes more effective it secures to itself 
either in the form of rent, interest, or profit, a lessening proportion 
of the increased annual product; or, to put the case in another 
form, as capital becomes more abundant as well as more effective, 
it is placed at, or worked in, the service of labor for a lower rate 
of compensation, or for a diminishing share of the joint product 
of labor and capital. 

Fifthly. As labor becomes more skillful and therefore more 
effective, and is at the same time more intelligently directed in 
its application to production, workmen secure to themselves an 
increasing share of a larger and larger product; or, in other words, 
workmen attain larger earnings by their ability to make goods 
or to perform services of any kind at a constantly diminishing 
cost. This gain in efficiency and therefore in earning power, is 
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attained by workmen in just proportion to the development of 
the individual capacity of each man or woman. The condition 
on which individual capacity leads to personal welfare is, of 
necessity, that all men and adult women shall retain their personal 
control over their own time and their own work. If they are 
restricted in making their personal agreements or bargains either 
by State laws limiting the freedom of contract or by the by-laws 
of associations in disposing of their time, or if they are restricted 
in the personal control of their own methods of work, the earn- 
ings of the most skillful may be reduced to the average of the 
least capable. 

It also begins to be apparent that since the wage fund is that 
part of the annual product, or its value in money, over and above 
the lessening proportion which may and must be devoted to the 
remuneration of capital or to taxation, the power of the work- 
man may be said to grow by what it feeds upon. In proportion 
as the workman raises his standard of comfort and welfare, he 
develops in the very mental conception of and in the desire for 
that higher standard, an increasing power to attain it; thus his 
increasing share of an increasing product becomes the base for 
the attainment of a yet greater increase. 

It has been well said that the true measure of civilization 
consists not so much in the standard of living which is actually 
attained by common laborers, as in the standard which is intelli- 
gently set up by them as the mark of their attainment. The 
truer the standard’ aimed at, the greater will be the power devel- 
oped to secure it. Our mother earth stands ready to yield an 
unmeasured abundance of the means for material welfare. and 
will respond to productive labor in exact proportion to the in- 
telligence with which the work is directed; therefore with the 
development of the mental as well as the manual or mechanical 
capacity, higher earnings become the correlative of a reduced cost 
of production. For instance: there is an almost exact corre- 
spondence between the supply of food and the power of doing 
the work by which the food is supplied. The Western prairies 
yield more meat and bread than the people of this country can 
possibly consume. The power of the railways to distribute this 
food is in excess of the quantity waiting to be distributed. Let 
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these two forces or instrumentalities of production and distribu- 
tion be freely developed according to the opportunity, and it will 
follow of necessity that each person will obtain the largest supply 
of food at the least cost. But if there should arise a prejudice 
against the railway managers such as to lead to obstructive interfer- 
ence at the demand of the majority of voters, then it must follow 
that the cost of distribution will be increased, the stimulus to 
production will be diminished, and the supply of food will be 
proportionately cut off until intelligent methods shall take the 
place of ignorant prejudice. 

Again: a large part of the labor of Europe is rightly named 
pauper labor.” It is underfed; it is ineffectual and costly be- 
cause it is underfed; the one condition is a complement of the 
other. Why is it underfed? It is not because there is not land 


“ 


enough in Europe to sustain every inhabitant with a full supply 
of food. The reason is quite different. The masses of Europe are 
too ignorant to throw off the burden of dynasties and of standing 
armies and navies; they permit the supply of food to be ob- 
structed, and also permit so large a part of that which is pro- 
duced to be devoted to the destructive purposes either of prepara- 
tion for war or of active war, that what is left will not suffice for 
either adequate nutrition or for the comfort or the welfare of the 
workman; neither will it suffice to enable him to do the most 
effective work: therefore he tends to become a pauper. It is 
not, however, the purpose of the writer to deal with these broader 
aspects of this question. It is his present purpose to show that 
if the lives of either rich or poor in this country are still ignoble, 
it is not for want of the means for a better life. We shall hear 
less of classes among men, and we shall not be obliged to sort 
them into classes, when the true purpose of living is better com- 
prehended than it is now by rich and poor alike. 

It is necessary to true welfare that the mental capacity and 
power of direction of the capitalist or his agent shall be recog- 
nized as a prime factor in production, especially by those who 
attribute abundance to the mere application of mechanical or 
manual labor to the work. There are admitted evils in the 
present age of machinery which are brought about by the ex- 
treme sub-division of labor, even though these processes are ab- 
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solutely necessary to the production of that abundance without 
which the present general standard of living could not be set up 
even as the mark of future attainment. Yet out of this abun- 
dance even the dream of the eight-hour agitator may ultimately 
become a reality, but this attainment will be near at hand only 
when the workmen themselves comprehend that leisure is secured 
through liberty and not by way of restriction. This is only the 
first century of commerce in any true sense, and the bearing of 
steam and electricity upon civilization is as yet but dimly ap- 
parent; their effect in shortening the necessary hours of work 
and in alleviating the adverse conditions under which so many 
common laborers now merely exist, has hardly begun. 

It is admitted that, co-incidently with the great progress from 
poverty which has been brought about by the very rapid applica- 
tion of invention to production and distribution, the conditions 
under which the work of the country is carried on have been 
profoundly changed; there has therefore been at times great 
difficulty on the part of unskilled laborers in finding steady oc- 
cupation, while there has also been more or less difficulty in ad- 
justing themselves to new conditions on the part of persons 
whose occupations, requiring special skill and aptitude, have been 
done away with wholly or in part by the use of machinery. These 
difficulties have, however, been exceptional ; the general influence 
of all the changes referred to has been in the direction of lower 
prices, smaller profits proportionately to each transaction, accom- 
panied by higher wages to those who do the primary work of 
production and distribution. 

As the margin of profit has diminished, a higher order of in- 
telligence, a much closer method of business, and a more strict 
application of science have been called for in all large under- 
takings. Therefore, while the earnings of workmen have increased, 
the earnings of those who have been charged with the direction 
and application of capital have also increased, possibly even in 
inverse proportion to the lessening ratio of profit on which the 
remuneration of capital depends, while mere possession of capital 
has become less and less remunerative to the owner. Thus the 
work of the director or administrator of capital, whether its owner 
or agent, has assumed a position of supreme importance. 


* 
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It may also be observed, that while great fortunes, even those 
which have been gained by theft and fraud or by gambling in 
the stock market with loaded dice and marked cards, have 
become more conspicuous, they yet bear in the aggregate a lessen- 
ing proportion to the total savings of the community. It may not 
be a subject capable of absolute proof, but it may be safely held 
that the wealth of the country is more widely dis ‘tributed than 
ever before. In respect to distribution 1 y fraud and gambling it 
is also to be remarked, that no one need trust or deal with an 
outlaw who has corrupted the courts of the country, unless he 
chooses to do so, and that no lambs will be sheared who do not 
offer their own fleeces to the wolves. 

Again it may be remarked, that as the margin of profit dimin- 
ishes, the so-called system of co-operation or profit-sharing be- 
comes more impracticable, and also less desirable as a mode of 
distribution. Co-operative distribution has had some success in 
Great Britain, where a credit system has long ruled even in the 
retail traffic of towns and cities, but it has had little success in 
this country, where the principle of large sales at small profits, 
for cash or its equivalent, has long been in operation in the great 
retail shops. 

A glance over the figures of production and distribution will 
perhaps remove doubts as to these propositions, and may help in 
their comprehension. The great gain and the increase in con- 
sumption in recent years, have been chiefly in the consumption 
of articles which are of common use by the great mass of the 
people, rather than in luxuries or articles of voluntary use. (Here 
we set aside for separate treatment the consumption of spirits, 
wines, and fermented liquors.) It is because so large a part of 
the industry of this country is applied to the production and dis- 
tribution of the necessities and comforts of life that they become 
the subjects of paramount importance in the study of questions 
that are now at issue; this fact also renders the alleged tendency 
to luxurious consumption and waste relatively unimportant. 

If we take as a starting point the year 1870, when the armies 
on both sides of the civil confiict had become finally absorbed in 
the pursuits of peace, when the difficulties of the reconstruction 


period were mainly ended, and when the revolution not only of 
9 
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institutions but of ideas in the Southern States was so nearly 
completed that the whole country, as a unit, had entered upon an 
era of great material progress, we find that while the population 
increased from 1870 to 1887 only 55 per cent., the product of hay, 
which is synonymous with meat and the products of the dairy, 
increased from 70 to 80 per cent.; the product of grain 85 
per cent.; the product of cotton 112 per cent.; the consumption 
of wool, domestic and foreign, nearly 100 per cent. ; the product 
of pig iron 285 per cent.; the construction of railways 223 per 
cent.; and so on in varying proportions, all in excess of popula- 
tion, with regard to all the necessities and comforts of life. 

If the consumption of liquors be considered separately, the 
facts show that the consumption of champagne, expensive wine, 
brandy, and the like, is very small compared to that of beer and 
whiskey, or the drink of the every-day working people. The 
most complete and accurate estimate of the consumption of liquors 
has been made by Mr F. N. Barrett, editor of the “American 
Grocer,” whose conclusion is that, on the average, from 1883 to 
1887, the consumption of spirits, beer, and wine, cost the con- 
sumers a little less than $768,000,000 a year. Of this e msump- 
tion, domestic spirits, domestic beer, and domestic wine amounted 
to $784,000,000, leaving only the remainder, $34,000,000, to cover 
foreign wines, spirits, and beer; less than five per cent. 

It thus appears that the increasing supply and consumption 
of commodities of domestic and foreign origin have consisted 
mainly of those articles which enter into general consumption, 
and which are either the common necessities or the comforts of 
life; or, if spirits and beer may be called luxuries, the luxuries 
of the common people. 

It follows of necessity that since there has been no accumula- 
tion of stock, and since all that has been produced or imported in 
exchange for the export of domestic products has been consumed, 
the general consumption of the mass of the people must have 
been greater, more adequate, and more satisfactory than ever 
before. Yet in this period from 1865 to the present time, we 
have had several commercial crises, panics, and periods of alleged 
depression in trade and industry, recurring oftener than in former 
times, accompanied by want of employment for a considerable 
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number of workmen, especially common laborers, who feel the 
depression first and who are least capable of waiting for work 
on the proceeds of which they may subsist. 

It snay also be observed that while the general tendency of 
prices chroughout this period has been downward, there have 
been sharp and not infrequent upward fluctuations, or, according 
to the new term, there has been a “boom” in trade and com- 
merce. These new and varying conditions lead once more to the 
study of prices or to the determination of the very obscure ques- 
tion, What makes the price of goods? They also bring up the 
question, What is the actual connection between price and money, 
the latter considered quantitatively and qualitatively? Whether 
or not these problems will ever be determined in such a scientific 
way as to make the solution a part of the common knowledge or 
of the common sense of the community, is a matter that cannot 
yet be decided. The utmost that can now be done is to treat, 
perhaps somewhat empirically, some of the forces that affect 
prices directly or indirectly by their influence upon the exchange 
of products, on which the salable value depends. 

Among the major forces promoting abundance and tending to 
increase the value of the annual product and thereby of the wage 
and profit fund, may be named improvements in the methods of 
banking, the telegraph, the extension of the railway and steam- 
ship service, with a reduction in the charge, and the opening of 
the Suez Canal. 

Among the lesser forces which have tended to obstruct the 
exchange of products and thereby to reduce the general wage and 
profit fund and to affect prices, the war of tariffs may be named, 
by which the peaceful benefits of commerce are interrupted. In 
Europe these barriers of taxation, dividing the several states and 
nations of the continent, maintain animosities of race, creed, and 
nationality. The customs revenue, being an indirect form of 
taxation, is kept up to the deception of the people who are op- 
pressed by it. It is said to be necessary to the support of the 
several states by which these duties are imposed; in fact, upon 
the continent a sum exceeding $350,000,000 a year is collected 
from customs at these barriers, and a sum exceeding $500,000,000 
a year is annually wasted in the support of standing armies and 
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navies, which would not be required or tolerated if these barriers 
were levelled or removed. This evil is very much diminished 
and is of little effect in this country, except so far as the tariffs 
of foreign countries obstruct the import of our grain and other 
articles of food, for the reason that the continental system of ab- 
solute free trade throughout our whole country, covering a larger 
area and benefiting a greater number of people than ever before 
enjoyed absolute freedom from trade restrictions, has assured our 
progress in spite of all obstructions to our foreign commerce, 
which is relatively unimportant. 

The main purpose of the present treatise is to consider only 
one of the forces which have in recent years exerted a great influ- 
ence upon prices, and through prices upon the rates of wages, to 
wit, the currency or circulating medium of the country. (I hesi- 
tate to use the word “money ” in connection with mock or sub- 
stitute money, viz., the legal-tender notes of the government, 
which, under a fiction of law, have become jiat money, and have 
been forced into circulation in place of true money, which carries 
its own value in its own substance.) 

The advocates of fiat money, or unlimited paper money, attrib- 
ute great importance to the volume or quantity of money or in- 
struments of exchange in circulation. On the other hand, prior 
to the resumption of specie payment, the advocates of the specie 
standard, whether the single or so-called double standard, con- 
sidered the quantity of circulating medium a most important 
factor; they believed that the contraction of the circulating 
medium or of legal-tender paper money would be required in 
much greater measure than actually occurred, as a necessary pre- 
cedent to the resumption of specie payment. 

It must be admitted by every one who gives any weight to 
facts, that the issue of legal-tender notes during the war was 
accompanied by great depreciation and by much greater advance 
in prices than in the rates of wages; consequently the great mass 
of working people suffered great harm, which was in part com- 
pensated to them by the excess of demand for their products and 
services for war purposes. This was proved in the last article. 

But who can measure the relative importance of the quantity 
or volume of the notes issued, as compared to their discredit or 
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the doubt of their ultimate payment during the dark period of 
the war; or who can measure the effect on prices of the demand 
of the war itself upon the labor of the country, either in the mili- 
tary service or in supplying the armies? The actual work of 
war is and must be done during the war period; payment for 
such work by way of taxation may be in part deferred until either 
the bonds due at long date or the demand notes issued under a 
legal-tender act become payable. 

It is somewhat difficult to conceive the measure of the actual 
work of the war. From April, 1861, to June, 1868, four years of 
war and a little over three years of reconstruction under military 
rule. the revenue of the United States was: 


From taxation, sales of public lands, and from 
miscellaneous sources. .............e0-: $2,213,349,486 
From loans which were unpaid June 30, 1868.. $2,485,000,000 


$4, 698,349,486 





The expenditures of seven years of peace at a 
considerably higher rate than in previous 


years might have been.................. $698,349, 486 
Leaving the money cost of war to the Nation. . $4,000, 000,000 


But to this must be added the war expenditure 
of States, towns, and cities. I am not 
aware that this has been separately com- 
piled; it must have been at least.......... $1,000,000,000 


Making the cost of war to the Nation as a whole 
eth OT OR Gass 6k. an ctic wa cesses $5,000,000,000 


But again, to this sum must be added the waste of property, 
of time, and of what little capital there was in the Southern 
States, which cannot be estimated at less than three-fifths the ex- 
penditure of the North, or $3,000,000,000. The waste in the 
South has perhaps been more rapidly made up than the cost to 
the North, by the abolition of slavery and by the emancipation of 
whites as well as of blacks from its degrading effects; witness the 
subsequent enormous growth of all the varied arts and industries 
in the South, to which liberty has given place and opportunity. 

It may be assumed that at a minimum the cost of suppressing 
the Rebellion, which was promoted by the little oligarchy who 
made use of the slave power to mislead and deceive the masses 
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of the people of the South, by making them believe that slavery 
and State rights were consistent with and were bound up in each 
other, was $8,000,000,000. The cost of establishing and main- 
taining national liberty and State rights in a true sense through- 
out the land, was therefore $1,135,000,000 a year for seven years. 
This price in terms of money represents so much actual work 
done, mainly by the privates of both armies and by those who 
supported them. 

It has been held that the maximum product of each person 
occupied for gain in 1880 could not have exceeded $600 worth. 
Labor and capital were at least one-third more effective during and 
since the year 1880 than during the period of war and of recon- 
struction. If then we value one man’s labor from 1861 to 1868 
inclusive at $500 a year, the work of war required the unremit- 
ting labor of 2,270,000 men for seven years, either in the two 
armies or in sustaining them. At $400 each, an estimate proba- 
bly nearer to the mark at that time, the measure would be the 
constant work of 2,837,500 men for seven years. The average 
population of that period was 35,000,000, of whom not over one in 
five could be considered an able-bodied man of arms-bearing age. 

The cost of liberty therefore consisted in actual arduous work 
at the risk of life for seven years, of one man of arms-bearing age 
in every three. More than one-third of the price of this work of 
war was deferred by borrowing; yet such was the enormous in- 
crease in production and the facility for distribution brought 
about by the unification and completion of the railway system of 
the North, which took place at about the beginning of the war, 
and such was the effect of the rapid application of inventions and 
improvements, especially in agriculture, during this period, that 
not one single Northern crop diminished, and not one single art 
or important branch of industry, except cotton spinning, failed to 
increase. Therefore, as soon as the disbanded armies were ab- 
sorbed in the pursuits of peace, production went forward with 
leaps and bounds, while foreign markets took our excess in’ pay- 
ment for our foreign loans; our bonds were rapidly returned to 
us by purchase. In 1876 and 1877 the tide of foreign coin set 
toward this country, and the resumption of specie payment be- 
“ame possible on the Ist of January, 1879. 
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In the latter part of this same period the wonderful develop- 
ment in Southern industry also occurred, than which there is no 
more extraordinary chapter in all economic history. That section 
of our country, which had been devastated by war, its capital 
destroyed, its former system of labor completely overturned, its 
people left to recover without inherited aptitude, mechanical ap- 
pliances, or any other of the conditions which have been assumed 
to be necessary for success in diversified industry, is now dotted 
all over with factories of various kinds, and crossed and re-crossed 
by a rapidly-extending railway system, while its mines and iron 
works are threatening those of the older States; yet more im- 
portant, all the lesser arts of civilized life which go to make towns 
and cities are springing into existence. All this has been done 
in spite of the free and urgent competition of the Northern States, 
with all their capital unimpaired, their inherited aptitude, and 
their fully-developed mechanical appliances. Thus while the 
South (which previous to the war had depended mainly upon the 
North not only for manufactured goods, but for bread and meat, 
wasting its mis-directed slave labor by its application almost 
wholly to cotton, rice, and sugar) has now become almost self- 
sustaining, its crop of cotton has become more and more a money 
crop, representing its surplus of agriculture or the means for a 
better subsistence than in the bad old times of the past. The 
North, thus deprived of a part of the great Southern market 
which it formerly enjoyed, while its own crops were rapidly in- 
creasing in ratio to its population, has found it more and more 
necessary to open a foreign market for the food which could not 
be consumed at home and which might have rotted upon the 
field except it could have been exported. 

The reduction in the railway charge, taken by itself, may 
fully account for the rapid increase in the export of grain, by 
means of which we more than balanced our import and paid our 
foreign debt. But there is a yet more subtle element to which at- 
tention might well be called. The value of the imports of merchan- 
dise over and above our exports, from 1866 to 1875 inclusive, 
was in round figures $817,000,000. The value of our exports of 
merchandise above our imports, from 1876 to 1885 inclusive, con- 
sisting wholly of the products of agriculture, was $1,574,000,000. 
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On what elements did this depend? The railway charge upon 
the twenty-six great systems of railway which diverge from Chi- 
cago east and west, from 1866 to 1875, was 2.1837 cents per mile; 
from 1876 to 1885 it was 1.1037; making a saving of 1.08 on the 
traffic of these specific lines on which 35 to 40 per cent. of the 
whole railway service of the country was performed; yet this 
difference in the rate of charge on these specific lines only, from 
1876 to 1885 inclusive, came to more than $1,700,000,000, as 
compared to the rate charged in the previous ten years. This 
saving alone more than accounts for the excess of our exports 
over our imports, which excess enabled us to redeem our bonds 
or to import the coin necessary for our use. 

But the yet more subtle element is this: The self-binder was 
first successfully attached to the reaper in 1876. From 1867 to 
1876 inclusive, our average crop of wheat, varying more with the 
season than with the planted area, had been 258,000,000 bushels. 
In 1877, when the self-binder first began to be used, the crop 
mounted to nearly 364,000,000 bushels. Again in 1878 it mounted 
up; and from that date to 1887 inclusive, in which period the use 
of the self-binder had become general, the average crop, varying 
more with the season than with the planted area, was 440,000,000 
bushels. Could the crops of the last ten years have been saved 
without the self-binder? 

When we consider the fact that in the United States the 
adoption of each harvester did away with the work of seven or 
eight men, who had previously been required to bind the crop 
by hand during the short harvest season; when we consider also 
that the total number of self-binding reapers now made and sold 
is more than 100,000 a year, requiring over 30,000 tons of twine 
to bind a single wheat crop, do we not find in the tying of that 
knot on the self-binding harvester a main factor in the export of 
grain with the returning import of gold, on which we resumed 
specie payment? By that single improvement the cost of wheat 
was reduced not less than six per cent., and in some places ten 
per cent. We may also find in this little knot one of the most 
potent factors in the displacement of unskilled labor. 

There is an intimate connection between these forces and the 
currency question. The financial danger of this country came 
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immediately after the war ended, when the expenditures were at 
their maximum and the income had not reached its full measure. 
The greenback craze pervaded the country, and the welfare of 
the people was held to depend rather upon the quantity than 
upon the quality of the circulating medium. At that date there 
had been no record in history of any country which had paid a 
great war debt, or of any country which, having issued its own 
notes and having made use of them under a legal-tender act for 
the purpose of collecting a forced loan, had afterward redeemed 
or paid them in coin according to promise. Few there were at 
that time who had firm faith either in the redemption of the notes 
or in the speedy payment of the debt. 

The great war debt incurred and entered upon the books of the 
nation on the first of August, 1865, amounted to $2,674,815,856. 
To this sum the Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Hugh McCulloch, 
in his last report, added for debt due August 1st, 1865, but not 
audited and entered, the sum of $322,574,347. The maximum 
debt of the United States was therefore $2,997,386,203. It has 
since been reduced to $1,100,000,000, or from $84 to $18 per 
capita of the population. 

The writer was apparently the first to prove, in an address to 
the Republican Convention of Massachusetts, September 19th, 
1868, that if the per capita taxation of the United States were 
maintained at the rate then imposed, $8.60 a year, the whole debt 
would be paid before January 1st, 1885, as it would have been 
had not the average rate of taxation per capita been somewhat 
reduced. Its final payment has been deferred a little longer by a 
reduction of annual taxation to about $6.00 per capita, of which 
nearly $2.00 is now applied to the payment of the debt. There 
will probably be no Congress that will dare reduce taxation in 
sufficient measure to prevent payment of the last dollar of the 
national debt before the end of the century. 

During this period, from 1860 to the present time, the quantity 
of the circulating medium, consisting of coined money or redeem- 
able bank notes or other substitutes, or of legal-tender notes 
which under a fiction of law have taken the place of true money, 
has varied in the following manner: 
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OF MONEY, AND THE AVERAGE AMOUNT ®ER CAPITA YEARLY, FROM 
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1860 TO 1887 INCLUSIVE. 





Year. 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 


1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


1885 
1886 
1887 





Population. 


(Prof. Elliott's Tables.) 


$1,443,321 
82,060,000 
82,704,000 
33,365,000 
34,046,000 


84,748.000 
35,469,000 
36,211,000 
86,973,000 
37,756,000 


38,558,371 
89,555,000 
40,596,000 
41,677,000 

2,796,000 


48,951,000 
45,137,000 
46,353,000 
47,598,000 
48,886,000 


50,155,783 
51,495,000 
52,802,000 
54,165,000 
55,556,060 
56,975,000 
58,420,000 
59,893,000 


July 17, 1888. 


Through the courtesy of the Secretary of the Treasury I am 
permitted to give this table showing the total amount of money or 
of the instruments of exchange in use as money, consisting of coin, 


* Gold coin, silver coin, and United States notes may be deposited in the 
Treasury under present laws, and certificates taken out which enter into 





$ 442,102,477.00 


488 ,005, 767.00 
532,832,079.00 
623, 100,168.75 
1,062,840,516.50 


1,180, 197,147.7 

1,068,065 ,785.96 

1,020,927, 153.52 
888,412,602. 75 
873,694, 101.61 


899,875,899. 48 
894,375, 751.06 
900,570, 903.52 
891,211,673.94 
939, 225,887.17 


914,149,629 69 
904,849,434.89 
922, 160,168.84 
989,845, 159.27 
1,056,232, 698. 11 


1,207,827,059.70 
1,371,688, 001.65 
1,431,411,868.10 
1,494.404,597.14 
1,503, 129,680.64 


1,553, 246,868.21 
1,577, 191,425.52 


1,649, 149,915.37 


Jos. 8. McCoy, 


Total amount of money, exclu- 
sive of legal-tender, gold and 
silver certificates.* 1860 to 1872 
inc. taken from Fin. Rept. of 
1886, 1873 to 1887 inc. 
from Fin. Rept. of 1887. 


taken 


Average Amount of 
Money per Capita. 


31 


33. 
30. 


28 


$14. 
15. 
16. 
18. 


06030 
22164 
29257 

7526 


.21778 


96446 
11266 


. 19884 
.02869 


23.14054 


. 83802 
.61094 
.18373 
.38378 
. 94658 


.79929 
.0467% 
.89429 
. 79594 
.61488 


.08151 
.63731 
.10905 
. 58986 
05612 


.26190 
.99746 
7.538494 


Acting Government Actuary. 


circulation in place of the coin and notes thus deposited. 
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legal-tender notes, convertible bank notes, or other instruments 
of exchange in use at the several dates given, computed per capita 
in ratio to the population each year. Absolute accuracy is not, 
as I understand, claimed for this table, but the estimate is as 
close to the mark as it is in the power of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to compute it. 

It will be observed that even if the present tendency of the 
surplus revenue is to cause all the United States notes to fall into 
the Treasury without re-issue, and even if it should end in the 
liquidation by way of taxation of afl that part of the circulating 
medium which now consists of United States legal-tender notes 
which are not already in the Treasury or covered by coin in the 
Treasury, and the circulation or volume of what passes for money 
suvuld be contracted to that extent, there would nevertheless 
remain in circulation in coin, in gold and silver certificates, or in 
convertible bank notes, a sum per capita substantially the same 
as that of the year 1880. It will be remembered that the year 
1880 was a year of more than normal prosperity. May it not 
therefore be inferred that the country is now rich enough and 
strong enough to pay its demand debt, represented by the legal- 
tender notes, and to withdraw those notes from circulation with- 
out any appreciable effect either upon prices, wages, or credits? 
If such be the fact, delay in reducing the so-called surplus revenue 
by reduction of taxation may, so far as its effect upon the circu- 
lating medium is concerned, work no injury but rather a benefit. 

The table on page 140, showing the relation of prices, wages, and 
purchasing power and quantity of the circulating medium, is given 
in order to sustain this view. It will be interesting to observe, 
in the consideration of this table, that the welfare of the workman 
has wholly depended upon the quality of the money in use, and 
not upon the quantity, again enforcing the principle that if we 
keep the quality of our money true the quantity will take care 
of itself. 

In respect to the data on which this table has been compiled, 
I beg to say once more, with regard to the rates of wages, that 
they have been averaged from a compilation of the figures given 
in the larger number of establishments treated in Volume XX. 
of the United States Census, those of which I have had some 
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knowledge myself as to their having been in continuous opera- 
tion throughout the period treated, or else such as from the 
nature of the work must have been fully employed throughout 
the whole period, being selected for the purpose. The rates 


RELATION OF WAGES, PRICES, PURCHASING POWER OF WAGES, AND VOL- 
UME PER CAPITA OF MONEY OR CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION AT THE 
RESPECTIVE DATES GIVEN. 


1870 1875 1880 1885-86 


] me ee ne of wages per 
| $243 day. 

—_ $ $223 $22 9200)“ 
No. 1 J 

















|.3324 Price of one day's 
cts. 30 cts.| supply of food, fuel, 
e g| and cloth. 
¢ S| 
L ©) Purchasing power of 
300 days’ wages in por- 
2400) tions of food, fuel, and 
2040 cloth. 
1261 
$33.96 
$27.2%5| Money or currency 
in circulation per cap- 
3.33 ita. 
: | $24.08 
$20.75 
No. 4 $14.06 
| 
See <= = —=t= ter ee 
1860 1865 1870 1875 1880 1885-86 


No. 1.—Average wages of mechanics, engineers, carpenters, machinists, 
and painters connected with the mills and works treated in Vol. 
XX., United States Census; establishments in Eastern, Middle, 
and Western States. 

No. 2.—Average cost of one day's supply of food, fuel, and material for 
clothing customarily used by such mechanics, computed at retail 
prices 1n 20 shops; 10 east and 10 west of Buffalo, N. Y. 

No. 3.—Purchasing power of 300 days’ wages in equal portions of the same 
kinds of food, fuel, and cloth as above given. 

No. 4.—Quantity per capita of coin, convertible bank notes, and legal-tender 
notes in circulation or in use as money at the respective dates. 
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are doubtless somewhat lower than would be shown by a com- 
pilation of figures given by mechanics themselves, engaged in 
analogous trades. This would always be the case if the wages of 
mechanics who are permanently employed in connection with 
factories were compared with those whose work is transient and 
not continuous throughout the year, owing to the nature of the 
occupations, as in the building trades. The rates of wages have 
also been compared with those computed on special investigations 
made on my own behalf, from typical establishments in the State 
of Massachusetts, which I know to be correct. 

With respect to prices, I had myself made averages of prices 
from data obtained by myself before Volume XX. of the Census 
was issued; and by comparing my own data with those of the 
,Census, I was‘able to verify the prices given in that volume for 
the Eastern States. The number of portions assigned to 800 
days’ work of course assumes continuous work, like that of the 
factory, which runs every working day in the year, omitting Sun- 
days and holidays, customarily computed at three hundred days. 

The computation of money or currency per capita is as accu- 
rate as the official data of the Mint and of the Treasury Depart- 
ment will permit. The only issue which can be raised affecting 
it, is in regard to the quantity or amount of coin in the hands of 
the people. This subject has been a matter of considerable dis- 
cussion; suffice it to say that the absolute knowledge of the sub- 
ject possessed by the Department of the Mint would substantially 
verify the proportions of currency per capita given in this table, 
even if the amounts did not absolutely correspond and were some- 
what less. 

It may, therefore, I think, be safely assumed that the margins 
for error in these four computations are very small; and if all 
errors were eliminated, while the figures might be slightly changed, 
the ratios or proportions would not be varied sufficiently to affect 
the general conclusion. 

In view of these variations in the quantity of money or cur- 
rency in use at different dates, which bear no steady or uniform 
proportion either to the volume of trade or to the population of 
the country, it is apparent that the quantitative theory of the cur- 
rency cannot be maintained. May it not be held that confidence 
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and credit have been greater factors in making prices than the 
quantity of the money or circulating medium of the country 
which is made use of directly only in the petty or retail transactions 
of trade? Is it not the confidence engendered by the way in 
which we have overcome difficulties and dangers, that keeps our 
mixed currency at par with gold at the present time and that 
will enable us to surmount difficulties yet to come? If we keep 
the quality of our money good we may be sure that the quantity 
will take care of itself. 

The resumption of specie payment took place January 1st, 
1879; the fiscal year ends June 30; it is therefore more easy to 
make compilations from that date by calendar years. From 
July 1, 1879, to July 1, 1887, the declared value of our net 
imports of merchandize was $5,640,261,758. In tlie same period 
the declared value of our exports of merchandize was $6,764,311, 
704. The true value of exports has doubtless been somewhat 
greater, as those which go by rail to Canada and to Mexico have 
not been accurately recorded; the official reports of the Dominion 
of Canada and of Mexico prove them to be in excess of the value 
declared in this country. 

It will be apparent that such an enormous volume of exports 
could not have been sold for payment in money only, since the 
standard of international commerce is coin or bullion. The eoin 
which serves the purpose of international commerce is computed 
at the gold standard, there being no legal tender in international 
exchange. Such a demand for gold or gold bullion in sole pay- 
ment for our exports would have drained every bank in Europe, 
and we should have no domestic use for such an amount of coin; 
therefore unless an exchange of domestic for foreign products had 
been possible the export could not have been made. We could 
not have paid for our imports in coin only, nor could foreign 
countries have paid us for our exports in coin only. Inter- 
national trade must of necessity mainly consist in an exchange of 
goods for goods, the balance only being settled in‘gold. Had it 
not been possible to make this exchange, or to export the excess 
of our corn, wheat, dairy products, cotton, and oil, this excess 
could not have been consumed at home, as the remainder met the 
demand of the most abundant and increasing consumption; nor 
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could many of our domestic industries have continued without 
the import of crude or partly manufactured materials from abroad. 

This mutual dependence or interdependence of nations is too 
generally admitted to make it worth while to waste time on the 
theories of a few incapable persons who advocate national isola- 
tion, with whom discussion is useless. The benefit of foreign 
commerce, under certain conditions, is fully admitted by every 
one. It may be admitted that the duties upon foreign imports 
give a different direction to domestic industry, but the effect, 
whether beneficial or otherwise, of our present system of duties, 
has been, in the opinion of the writer, very greatly exaggerated 
by the representations of both sides in the discussion of the sys- 
tem. When this becomes a part of the common conviction, the 
reform of the tariff, admitted by both parties to be necessary, may 
be entered upon by reasonable men without bitter contention, 
and with the simple purpose of adjusting the necessary revenue 
duties so as to give the widest scope to the development of 
domestic industry, and to interpose the least obstruction to the 
exchange of product for product, in which our foreign commerce 
must, in the nature of things, consist. 

The point to which I desire to give prominence in this treatise 
is, that in spite of the depreciation and the fluctuations in the 
currency, and in spite of the ill-adjusted burden of taxation of 
all kinds which is now admitted by all parties, whether under a 
tariff, under the internal revenue system, or under State and 
municipal assessments, the effect of these minor forces has been 
but to retard in some measure the great progress of this country. 
Confidence and credit have been based on the progress which is 
assured by the application of invention and of science to human 
welfare; these elements of commerce have far more than counter- 
balanced the blunders and stupidities of financial legislation, and 
will ultimately force our fiscal system into harmony with the 
higher laws of material progress. 

If some of the computations presented in this treatise are 
already familiar to my readers, I can only justify their repetition 
by having brought them down to a later date. 


EDWARD ATKINSON. 











RACE ANTAGONISM IN THE SOUTH. 


Ir amendments to the Constitution of the United States, if 
partisan federal legislation and political sermons of Republican 
New England preachers, could solve the Negro question, then 
this problem ought no longer to be considered insoluble. On the 
other hand, if these attempted remedies have proved to be una- 
railing specifics, and this Negro problem still exists in its origi- 
nal relations, to vex society and to disturb our political equi- 
librium, then its solution, if there be any, must be discovered 
beyond the edicts of federal power and beyond the misleading 
sympathies of Northern philanthropists. 

This Negro question is still a running sore in our body poli- 
tic. The lapse of time, the sacrifices made by the white race to 
ameliorate the condition of the Negro and to elevate him to a 
higher plane of responsibility and civilization, the extraordinary 
efforts made by the federal government to encourage and be- 
friend him, have not as yet succeeded in placing the Negro in 
a self-reliant or satisfactory position. His craving for federal 
tutorship is still unsatisfied. The white man’s patience is to-day 
taxed as ever by the unending complaints of the Negro and his 
friends. His grievances must continue to engage the anxious 
thought of the statesmen of this country, and his anomalous mis- 
fortunes must continue to appeal to what he considers the inex- 
haustible sympathies of the white race. He still yearns for this 
fruitless agitation touching his rights and his status, indifferent 
to the fact that no race has had such adventitious advantages to 
aid it to carve out its destiny and to achieve relative success. 
What more can be done or ought to be done to carry on this un- 
successful experiment of balancing or equalizing the condition 
of the white and Negro races in this country? If previous at- 
tempts founded on a false estimate of the moral attributes or 
mental capacity of the Negro have been attended with conse- 
quences so disappointing to both races, will a persistence in the 
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same efforts and a vain indulgence in the same expectations guar- 
antee that the Negro will take one step onward in the direction 
of his future social or political advancement? If not, there must 
be some ineradicable cause that arrests and impedes his progress, 
armed as he is with political power, and surrounded as he is by 
the stimulating forces that produce the wonderful social develop- 
ments of this age. 

If the Negro race, having had equal advantages with the 
white race, has remained Stationary, inert, dependent, and un- 
progressive in the stirring competition which impels the human 
race to-day to such wonderful] achievements, then there must be 
some fundamental law more potent than municipal legislation and 
more absolute than moral precepts, that inexorably governs the 
relations of the Negro to white s ciety and to government. 

The Gulf Stream, that river in the ocean with its own current 
and higher temperature, is no more distinctly separated from the 
ocean than is the Negro race from the human family, although a 
branch of it. This separation, this total want of possible assimi- 
lation, this social estrangement, produces a feeling of antipathy 
or quasi hostility between the two races, North as well as South, 
the only difference being that in the latter section, because the 
Negroes are more numerous, the manifestations of this suppressed 
antagonism are unavoidably more frequent, and are characterized 
by more intensity and more serious results, because both races, 
whatever be the provocation, regard them as the incidents of a 
struggle for supremacy and domination. 

This is necessarily the unfortunate condition of a country in- 
habited by two such distinct and antagonistic races. They may 
enjoy long periods of calm and peace, but some sudden unforeseen 
incident, political, religious, educational, social, or what not, may 
at any moment arouse the passions of race hatred. and convulse 
society by the outbreak of race conflicts. For New England 
preachers, sentimental] writers, or Republican politicians to ex- 
press horror and surprise at these occurrences, is only a profane 
protest on their part against the logical results of the work of 
God, and an insolent demand for a revision of the laws of nature. 
The real cause for amazement is, considering the aggravating 


conditions surrounding Southern society, and the inflammable 
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material upon which its superstructure now rests, that these con- 
flicts have not been more frequent and more bloody. 

President Lincoln, conscious of the gravity of this Negro 
question, could well be appalled at the possible consequences of 
the perilous situation to be created by his emancipation procla- 
mation. He directed a military officer of high rank to prepare 
for him a report upon his contemplated scheme of a forced exo- 
dus of the Negro population from this country; the number of 
ships required, the time necessary, and the cost of this emigra- 
tion; and expressed great regret when informed that the scheme 
was impracticable and impossible of execution. Lincoln under- 
stood this Negro question. He had had occasion to study it dur- 
ing his great debate with Douglas. Even after he proclaimed the 
freedom of the Negroes, he only cautiously ventured to suggest 
to Governor Hahn of Louisiana that the right to vote might 
be conferred on those who had volunteered to fight for the 
Union. This would have confined the suffrage to a very insig- 
nificant number. As regards emancipation, he for a long time 
resisted the pressure of Massachusetts fanatics. That State, hav- 
ing no longer any slaves, of course took the lead in emancipating 
the slaves belonging to other people. Governor Andrew sent 
word to Lincoln that if he would sign the proclamation of eman- 
cipation, the highways and by-ways of Massachusetts would swarm 
with volunteers. This appears ludicrous in the light of subse- 
quent history, but it gave to that State the prominence to which 
she aspired on this Negro question. 

Jefferson, foreseeing the impending crisis, and heartily sym- 
pathizing with his unfortunate fellow countrymen who were soon 
to confront this terrible visitation, pitied the generation that 
would be doomed to grapple in our country with this monster 
problem of race antagonism and race conflicts. Until we are 
able to determine the true cause of the peculiar and anomalous 
antipathy existing between these two races, which is unprece- 
dented in the history of the human family as regards its social 
symptoms, and which in certain portions of the North is masked 
by an offensive hypocrisy, it is idle to speculate about remedies. 
If we should discover that it springs from natural causes, then 
we must admit that legislative declarations, even in the form of 
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constitutional amendments, or benevolence, even when preached 
from New England pulpits, can have but little power against it. 

The Southern white people have suffered great injustice by 
reason of the superficial and partisan discussion of this question. 
For many years these race conflicts were used as an argument to 
discredit the loyalty of the Southern people to the federal govern- 
ment. Political preachers reveled in the theory that they were the 
result of the surviving hatred of former slave-owners against their 
liberated slaves. Senator Chandler, in an article in the Forum, 
attributes every race conflict in the South to Democratic deviltry 
and a political determination on the part of the ex-confederates to 
govern the nation. Mr. Cable pleads for the Negro against the 
oppression of the Southern white race, treating the question, as 
so many Others have fallaciously treated it, as one of mere preju- 
dice against color and caste. The cause of this race antagonism 
which produces race conflicts does not in our judgment originate 
in any of these theories. Its source is proximately connected 
with considerations of far deeper significance, and is traceable to 
influences far more ineffaceable and to sentiments far more firmly 
rooted. If this were not the case, the Negro would have the right 
to appeal to the enlightened judgment and to the sense of justice 
of the American people, to protect him against the unfeeling 
arrogance and relentless proscription which he has so long en- 
dured as the result of the white man’s intolerance. 

Our belief is that this condition of inequality between the 
Negro and the white race, which has always existed and will 
always exist in this country, springs from a consciousness of su- 
periority in the white man, and from a consciousness of inferiority 
in the Negro, enabling the former to claim and enforce superior 
rights and privileges, and compelling the latter to recognize and 
acquiesce in the superiority of the white race. The resulting 
social exclusion with its attendant disabilities, which would de- 
grade and destroy the self-respect of any other race, the Negro 
accepts as the natural outcome of the unequal relations between 
the two races, fixed and regulated by some law the philosophy 
of which is unknown to him, but whose operation he seems clearly 
to understand. 


Even if we could admit, without doing violence to every tra- 
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dition of the Negro race, that the Negro is morally and mentally 
equipped to stand side by side with the white man, and battle 
with equal courage and equal pride for the cause of social devel- 
opment and civilization; that he is sufficiently equipped to share 
with the white man the political responsibility of governing, and 
that he should not be required to explain why it is that, with the 
same physical advantages possessed by other races, he has pre- 
ferred to envelop himself, from time immemorial, in dense dark- 
ness and revolting barbarism; even if we were to accept as cor- 
rect the theory so often promulgated, that the difference between 
the white man and the Negro is merely a difference in the color 
of the skin; yet, so long as the Negro is a socially proscribed 
race, his position must remain unchanged. Social ostracism, as 
regards a race, means social degradation; this is particularly the 
ease at the North. At the South the Negro is accorded many 
privileges in the family circle unknown at the North. The rela- 
tions of master and servant, of black nurses and white children, 
have created a camaraderie between the two races which extends 
even beyond the domestic circle, and brings them in closer 
sympathy. The white man at the South does not feel that he 
is derogating from his self-respect or personal dignity because he 
makes this concession to the colored man. At the North the rela- 
tions between the whites and the blacks represent a cold, stern, 
forbidding estrangement. The Negro seems to be painfully re- 
minded of his inferiority. Brought in daily contact with an un- 
sympathetic white race at the North, he seems to have discarded 
his proverbial hilarity, and presents the ludicrous spectacle of a 
melancholy negro. Why should he not feel like an unwelcome 
stranger, when he is surrounded by a barrier that constantly re- 
minds him of his social degradation and commands him to stand 
on the outside of the white man’s circle? Can a race be happy on 
progressive under such conditions, living in an atmosphere where 
the doctrines of equality, fraternity, and universal brotherhood 
are so ostentatiously preached, and yet where ostracism and pro- 
scription in their most offensive forms are so inexorably practiced 
against him by virtue of the unwritten social edicts of the white 
race?’ When the terrible curse of eternal separation was uttered 
against the unfortunate leper, his social isolation was not more 
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absolute or degrading than is the Negro’s to-day at the North. 
He is not allowed, like the people of other races, to rest his claims 
to social recognition upon his individual merits. He may be as 
well educated, as polished, as well bred, as refined (and we have 
known such) as the Irishman, the Chinese, the Japanese, the Jew, 
the East Indian, the Portuguese, the American, or any other 
person of any other race or nationality, yet he alone, because of 
his race, is subjected to the disability and insult of social exclu- 
sion. Theabsurd arguinent of the right of a man to admit whom 
he pleases into his parlor, does not touch the question. We are 
dise ‘ussing the que stion of the social treatment of one race by an- 
other race, of the treatment of the Negro race by the white race. 
Take the case of the Negro in Massachusett We select that 
State for the sake of illustration, because the wit of the Negro 
race in Massachusetts presents some striking points of contradic- 
tion. Massachusetts has always been the hot-bed of agitation on 
this Negro question. At the very time that the Puritan Boston 
ship-owners were admonishing their ship-captains not to fail to 
invoke daily the blessings of God upon the prosperity and suc- 
cess of their Negro-stealing and Negro-trading ventures, and when 
slavery existed in its worst form-—for according to Dr. Belknap, 
an early writer in Massachusetts, ‘‘ Negro children were considered 
an incumbrance in a family, and when weaned were given away 


like puppies ” 





at the very time when slavery in Massachusetts 
furnished such an inexhaustible text, writers and preachers in 
that State did not hesitate to lecture the people of Virginia upon 
the sinfulness of slavery. 

So to-day the Puritan preachers of Massachusetts, constituting 
themselves the special champions of the cause of the Negro at the 
South, overlook the wrong and injustice that the Negro race suf- 
fers at the North, and bestow all their sympathy on the Negro at 
the South, who does not need it. The Negro at the South, hav- 
ing been educated to rest content with his allotted rank, has no 
aspirations to attain equality with the white race. The latter has 
never preached to him the doctrine that the only difference be- 
tween him and the white man is in the color of his skin. What 
cruel mockery, what shameless hyp crisy, what a satire upon 
human justice to tell the Negro in Massachusetts that all the ave- 
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nues to wealth, professional distinction, and political fame are 
open to him; that in the sight of God he is the equal of the 
white man; and at the same time to brand indelibly upon his 
forehead the stigma of his social proscription and social degrada- 
tion. Is it surprising that, although equal before the law, he is 
in Massachusetts what he was fifty years ago, the waiter, the 
bootblack, the barber, the porter, and nothing more, because the 
irresistible force of social exclusion condemns him to confine his 
efiorts, his genius, and his ambition to these humble avocations? 

We must remember that the Puritan fathers in Massachusetts 
justified their right to sell Indians, Negroes, and Quaker children 
upon some theory. The Greek frankly defended slavery upon 
the ground of intellectual superiority of certain races. The Ro- 
mans, always ready to stimulate military pride and reward mili- 
tary prowess, based it upon a supposed agreement between the 
victor and vanquished, the implied stipulation being that the life 
of the conquered was spared on the condition that his perpetual 
services should belong to his victorious foe. The Puritan, always 
prone to give a religious sanction and a pious gloss to his merce- 
nary misdeeds, reconciled slavery to his conscience by inventing 
the theory that he was the favorite of Providence, and that God 
clearly intended that the heathen should be the inheritance of the 
Puritan saint. The Negroes to-day in Massachusetts are no longer 
Canaanites or Amalekites; they are our brothers. We are mem- 
bers of the same family, created by the same God, having equal 
claims to human charity and human justice. Will the Puritan 
now discover some religious theory to justify his denial to the 
Negro of those rights so essential to his happiness and necessary 
to his advancement? This social proscription of the Negro in 
Massachusetts, in the face of the gushing sentimentality professed 
for him, is worse than civil death. It is a perpetual torture to 
him. What consolation can he find in the fact that he can be- 
come a minister of the Gospel, if no white congregation will give 
him a call, and if no white preacher would dare to affront his 
congregation by exchanging pulpits with him, however eloquent 
a divine he might be?) What encouragement is it to him to be 
told that he can become a doctor, when he knows that he could 
not get beyond the kitchen in a gentleman’s house, however emi- 
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nent his professional attainments? That he can become a lawyer, 
when the highest distinction would not entitle him to the slight- 
est social recognition? That he can become a statesman, when 
no public service, however valuable to his country, would open a 
single door to him? From the pulpit to the skating rink, this 
social ostracism pursues him with a relentless rigor, and drives 
him like a hunted beast into the lowest depths of social degrada- 
tion, to lead an almost purely animal life, without hope of any 
ameliorating change, and with every noble aspiration for social 
usefulness, social enjoyment, and social dignity rudely suppressed 
by the contemptuous arrogance of those who preach the doctrine 
of equality. 

One who had only superficially studied the agitation of the 
Negro question in Massachusetts, might be led to believe that 
there was no prejudice against him in that State. He might ex- 
pect to find that the Negro is there treated like any other member 
of society; free to indulge in social intercourse; free to inter- 
marry, and free to associate in private and in public with the 
white people. If there is equality between the two races, these 
suggestions should not shock society in Massachusetts. The 
people of France have never offensively advertised their sympa- 
thy with the Negro, and have never lectured other nations about 
their unfair and unjust treatment of him. Yet even on the 
question of intermarriage, white society there has never discrimi- 
nated against the Negro. If he be a gentleman, the Negro from 
the French islands of the West Indies has always been received 
in the fashionable salons of the Faubourg St. Germain in Paris, 
where dwell the descendants of the ancient noblesse of France, 
a circle certainly as exclusive and as aristocratic as any society 
in Boston. This Negro from the French West Indies, thus soci- 
ally entertained, is the same kind of Negro that we have in this 
country, for they were both piously transported by Boston ship- 
owners from the same country in Africa. 

We have said enough to justify the claim on the part of the 
Southern people for some consideration, some charity, some in- 
dulgence from the political and clerical negrophilists of Massa- 
chusetts. They have a wide field for reform at home. When 
they shall have set the example of practicing the justice and 
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Christian brotherhood which they preach, then we may consent 
to listen to their denunciations of those who refuse to imitate 
their superior virtues. 

It seems to be intended by Providence that every nation 
must deal with some great problem whose solution strains the 
bonds of society and taxes the wisest statesmanship of its gov- 
ernment. But we may take the whole field of political, religious, 
social, and economic agitation, and it may safely be asserted that 
for the scope of its evil influences and results upon society and 
government, and its perplexing difficulties, the race problem in 
this country promises to be the most serious of all. Forced upon 
the Southern people against their protest, it has been aggravated 
by partisan legislation to such an extent that many despair of its 
possible solution. It is easy for people at the North, who are 
living in peace and luxury, removed from the vexations and 
perils of race conflicts, to pass a hasty judgment upon those whose 
misfortune it is to confront their dire consequences. Governor 
Eyre of Jamaica was made a victim of popular clamor by the 
sentimentalists of England, who were safe from any danger, be- 
cause he suppressed with vigor a Negro insurrection headed by 
George William Gordon, who was executed. Every one who has 
ever seen an excited mob of Negroes, lashed into frenzy and sav- 
age fury against the white race, ought to know that by his prompt 
action he saved from massacre the fifteen thousand white inhabi- 
tants of that island. That there has been less violence and less 
bloodshed at the South is due to the fact that, at the onset of any 
trouble, the white people have been prompt and determined to 
teach the Negro that wanton desolation and destruction of prop- 
erty, and the wholesale murder of women and children by an 
infuriated and savage mob, will not be tolerated by the white 
people of this country. Asa result of this stern policy, peace 
and quiet have reigned for years at the South, and both races 
are living on friendly and satisfactory terms. 

The Negroes had once an opportunity to solve this race ques- 
tion. In 1791 the French National Convention passed the mem- 
orable decree giving to the free people of color in Hayti the 
unlimited enjoyment of all the rights possessed by the French 
citizens. Immediately there was an insurrection of the slaves. 
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The French government, seeing what a mess they had made of 
this race question, repealed the decree, and thereupon the Negroes 
in Hayti determined to solve what was to them a white problem, 
in contrast to what is to us a Negro problem. They massacred 
every man, woman, and child on the island who did not succeed 
in taking refuge on the ships then in the harbor. They estab- 
lished their own government, and to-day according to the law of 
the black republic not a white man can hold an office or own a 
foot of land. This solution does not commend itself for its hu- 
manity, but it shows that the Negroes firmly believed in the doe- 
trine that in case of conflict one of the two races must absolutely 
dominate. 

Unfortunately for the two races, the reconstruction policy 
sowed seeds of race discord and race animosity which have borne 
their legitimate fruit. That foul bird of prey, the carpet-bagger, 
for the purpose of robbing the Southern people of the remnant of 
property left to them by the most desolating war known in his- 
tory, encouraged the deluded Negro to believe that the federal 
government intended that he should govern the white race in the 
South. The result was that Negro governments which would 
have been a disgrace to a third-rate mud village on the banks of 
the Nile, were established by political frauds and military force. 
The Southern white people determined that the torches of Cau- 
casian civilization should not be extinguished. They overthrew 
these scandalous governments in the interest of both races, for 
they represented nothing but political depravity, personal turpi- 
tude, and public immorality. It was an arduous and a brave 
contest, in which the Southern people exhibited civic virtues that 
eclipsed their military prowess during the war. The Negro to- 
day has every reason to know that under no circumstances will 
the white people submit to his government and his domination. 
The Negro can live, can prosper, and can be happy under a white 
man’s government, but a white man can never and will never do 
either under a Negro government. 

This problem is still far from being solved. Our plain duty 
should be not to make its solution more difficult. We insist that 
it is time for the Northern people to acknowledge that, inasmuch 
as this race question directly affects the interests, the civilization, 
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and the destiny of the Southern people, to them alone should be 
confided the task and the responsibility of solving it. To them 
it is a domestic and a home-rule question surpassing in its im- 
portance and gravity every national question. The Southern 
people never concern themselves about matters which are of purely 
municipal cognizance in the North. Their political education 
has taught them to respect the proprieties of State comity. The 
rules of international etiquette which forbid one nation to inter- 
meddle with the local and domestic affairs of another should be 
applied to the relations of the people of the different States, par- 
ticularly upon this race question, which presents so many points 
of irritation, and so much cause for resentment on the part of a 
sensitive community. 

It would be useless to prophesy as to the future of the Negro 
in this country. In the South to-day he is happy, contented, and 
satisfied. The reason is that there is always a demand for his 
labor, and that his wants, cares, anxieties, and aspirations are very 
limited. In these respects the Negroes have every advantage over 
every other laboring class in the world. In the South his wood, 
his water, his wages, his rations, his cabin, and his garden spot 
are always at his command. Comparatively speaking, he is a 
stranger to the terrible distresses of poverty, and scarcely knows 
what it is to think of the morrow with its attendant disappoint- 
ments and responsibilities, as regards supporting, educating, and 
elevating the family. 

If his lot is to continue to be one of inferiority, rather than 
appeal to the political favoritism of the federal government, or 
to the partisan sympathies of Northern philanthropists, as he 
has done in the past, he should rely implicitly upon the magna- 
nimity of his white fellow-citizens of ihe South, to treat him with 
the justice and generosity due to his unfortunate condition. 


J. B. Eustis. 











THE GREAT RAILWAY DEBT. 

‘ INSOLVENCY in the case of railway companies,” said a writer 
in the London “ Quarterly Review” in 1867, ‘is a. new feature 
in the commercial world, and it has taken everybody by sur- 
prise.” Certainly, so far as railways in the United States are 
concerned, events have since happened of a nature calculated to 
dull the edge of this observer’s amazement. Data are not acces- 
sible prior to 1876, but since then over 400 American companies, 
operating more than 35,000 miles of railroad, have been insolv- 
ent, and the relations of two billions of capital stock and indebt- 
edness have been readjusted under foreclosures. Railroads have 
been built with the avowed object, not of furnishing transporta- 
tion facilities, but of raising money by mortgage to put in the 
pockets of projectors, who abandoned them to insolvency after 
enriching themselves with the proceeds of loans negotiated from 
a credulous public. But one serious attempt, the Pacific Rail- 
ways Sinking Fund Act, has been made by any American gov- 
ernment to compel provision for payment of railway indebted- 
ness. That attempt met with bitter resistance from the com- 
panies interested, which declared all such legislation to be 
violative of the fundamental principles governing the relations 
of railway companies and their creditors. “A railroad company,” 
said one United States Senator, “is not incorporated for the pur- 
pose of paying its debts. That is not one of the objects of its 
creation.” It is not many years since a body of representative 
business men declared a bankrupt railway to their city essential 
to secure to the people rates reasonably low and free from unjust 
discrimination. Out of nearly 3,000 railway companies (1,400 
extinct and 1,600 alive), only about fifty appear to have attempted 
to establish sinking funds for the ultimate payment of their 
funded indebtedness. The annual increment of these funds 
does not exceed $10,000,000—not enough to liquidate the debt 
in three centuries. All these sinking funds, save perhaps half 
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a dozen placed in the hands of trustees, are subject to impairment 
by the companies, which “ borrow ” from them on any and every 
occasion of financial need. Out of 237 representative railway 
stocks, 164 are below par. Of these, only eighteen are worth 80 
per cent. and upward, while forty-nine range in value from 50 
per cent. to 80 per cent., and ninety-seven are below 50 per 
cent., some running down to 1 or 2 per cent. of their nominal 
worth. Indeed, so far from railway insolvency being matter 
of surprise, it does not, in view of our railway history, seem 
inaccurate to say, that the dominant American railway policy 
is to cumulate indebtedness to the uttermost limit, without 
setting bounds to borrowing, without providing means of pay- 
ment, and with the most complaisant view of insolvency as 
affording opportunities to “wipe out” unsecured debts, to 
“scale down” stock and bond values, and to reorganize with an 
enlargement of capital stock and a further expansion of credit. 

Yet there are sound reasons for surprise, especially among 
foreign observers, at railway insolvency. In the German Empire 
railway incomes steadily exceed railway expenditures from 4 to 
7 per cent. No such thing as railway insolvency there exists. 
The same is true of Australia, notwithstanding the fact that there 
railway development has not got beyond a constructive stage 
incident to a new country, marked by light traffic and heavy ex- 
penses. Even in England, where railways are burdened with the 
waste, extravagance, and rapacity characteristic of private man- 
agements, the element of worthlessness enters into railway securi- 
ties to no such degree as in the United States. An investor 
familiar with the best foreign railway values must therefore look 
upon American railway failures as novelties. He cannot but 
wonder still more at their number and magnitude, when he re- 
flects that American railway companies possess, in the right to 
charge fares and freights, a power of taxing the largest traffic in 
the world, and that the just, reasonable exercise of this power 
has never been questioned by the people, their complaints being 
only of extortion and unjust discrimination. 

Added cause for wonderment is the indifferent condition of 
the public mind in reference to railway indebtedness. On De- 
cember 81, 1886, the debt amounted to 4,377 millions of dol- 
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lars, a sum much greater than the largest national debt we ever 
owed. Per capita it is over Sixty-seven dollars ; indeed the 
Pacific Railways commissioners place the debt per capita at 
seventy-seven dollars. The interest charge upon it was, during 
1886, $187,000,000, or about $2.90 per capita per annum, Every 
cent of the interest and of the principal, if the principal be eyer 
paid, must come from the pockets of the people, whose contribu- 
tions in the shape of freights and fares furnish the revenues, not 
alone for payment of railway debts and interest, but for payment 
of the expenses of maintenance and operation. The debt is, in 
this aspect, a national burden, demanding the earnest attention of 
the people and the sincerest consideration of the wisest statesmen, 
lest it become a burden too great to be borne by the public, and 
our system of railways become Swamped in the mire of bank. 
ruptey and repudiation, Yet grave and Serious as are the prob- 
lems connected With it, the attention of neither voter, legislator, 
hor railway manager has been turned to them. This may be due 
to the fact that railway bonds are by many considered to repre- 
sent investments rather than loans; but even in this light railway 
indebtedness presents questions of great gravity. Should it be 
allowed to stand as an investment drawing heavy interest charges 
from the people? What is its present status? How is it creat- 
ed, and how, if at all, should its creation be restrained or limited ? 
When and in What sums is it due? Shall it continue to be a large 
number of smal] funds, or should it be Consolidated into a few 
large loans easily, cheaply, and safely manageable? What 
should be the relations to it of our various sovernments? These 
are some of the questions that come to mind in reference to it, 
and while this is not the place for definite, complete answers to 
them, it is possible briefly to survey the field covered by them, 
to point out with some distinctness the dangers hidden within it, 
and to hint possible solutions of the problems presented. To do 
this with impartiality and fairness, as wel] to railway proprietors 
as to the public, is the purpose of this essay. 

The current and floating indebtedness of railways is but a 
trifle in amount compared with the vast funded debt. It is how- 
ever a loophole for bankruptey to creep through which is practi- 
cally unguarded by the state, not one of whose railway com- 
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missions requires any special report of railway current and 


floating accounts in order to protect this vulnerable point in the 
economy of the companies. 

The funded debt presents a problem simpler in some respects 
than that presented by railway stock capitalization. It is secured, 
the rate of interest is fixed, and discounts have been fewer and 
smaller in negotiating it than in the sale of stocks. The ele- 
ment of “water” or fictitious value is not likely seriously to 
complicate the readjustment of railway funded debts. Moreover, 
the bonds, much more than railway stocks, have been subjects of 
foreign investments. Whatever doubts exist as to the rights of 
domestic speculators who hold securities depreciated by their 
own manipulations, none exist as to the rights of foreign bond- 
holders. They have invested their means in good faith in bonds 
of enterprises exhibiting charters and rights of way granted by 
the States; and the States, by granting such privileges, have given 
a quasi guaranty of the solidity and respectability of the com- 
panies asking financial aid and presenting State charters as cre- 
dentials entitling them to consideration. 

Free from complications as are, in the foregoing respects, the 
problems connected with railway indebtedness, the whole finan- 
cial policy of our governments, State and national, and of the 
railway companies, merits many criticisms and is susceptible of 
great improvements. Unnecessary railway companies, authorized 
to increase the railway debt by new issues of bonds, should not 
be, but are constantly, created. Granting that the nation’s need 
of transportation facilities ought to be amply supplied, an unnec- 
essary railway is a public evil. It withdraws capital from com- 
mercial or manufacturing channels wherein it might be employed 
more usefully and profitably. It causes ruinous wars of rates, in 
which transportation services are done without adequate compen- 
sation, accompanied by unjust discriminations and commercial 
disturbance. By making older railway investments in the terri 
tory unproductive of expenses and interest charges, it results in 
defaults, foreclosures, and reorganizations that add to the public 
burdens in every instance. Ultimately combinations result 
which advance rates to points where incomes may be earned to 
pay expenses and the increased charges of the enlarged capital of 
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the new and old companies in the field. Some early charters 
contained restrictions upon the right of the legislature to charter 
new companies within the territory served by the old. While 
the wisdom of such restrictions may be doubted, and while, in 
their absence, the legal right of the State to create new competi- 
tive railway corporations may be conceded, morally such grants 
may amount to a clear breach of faith toward honest investors in 
the territory wherein a new company comes to depreciate the 
value of their investments, and to reduce their earning capa- 
city. An inquiry at least should be made by the State into the 
need of each new railway enterprise, before granting a charter 
which events may show to be improvident and injurious. 

Express consent both of the State and of shareholders should 
be, but is not, essential to authorize directors to issue bonds. 
Theoretically, the State does give such consent when it grants a 
charter; so also do shareholders when they elect directors and 
confide to them authority to act on their behalf, even to the ex- 
tent of borrowing money for their company. But such implied 
consent to loans given by the State and by shareholders is too re- 
mote from the act assented to, to work an effective restraint upon 
directoral conduct. In fact, vast properties are bonded and im- 
portant liens are given without even the knowledge of either 
State officers or shareholders. The State is clearly an interested 
party, since its people must ultimately pay both the principal and 
the interest of every railway debt created. Stockholders are in- 
terested, lest the earnings of their railway be diverted from 
dividend-paying to satisfy the claims of creditors, and lest prior 
liens be placed upon the properties represented by their shares, 
which, becoming too burdensome to be borne, necessitate de- 
faults, foreclosures, and sales that sweep away the corporate as- 
sets and destroy the value of the stock. 

The amount of bonds issuable should be, but is not, absolutely 
limited. Besides the strong reasons constraining the public and 
the shareholders of a railway to keep the amount of its bonds 
down to the lowest practicable point, an especial reason arises 
out of the relations of bondholders and shareholders to the con- 
trol of railway properties. The law which gives the stockholders 
control over a corporation is designed to place its affairs in 
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charge of those having the greater financial stake in it. This 
results in fact where the amount of bonds is less than the total 
amount of stock, and the stock has been fully paid for in money 
or money’s worth. But where the stock has been almost given 
away, as by sales at heavy discounts, the interests of bondholders 
may largely exceed those of such stockhol lers, whose retention 
of corporate control places the property in charge of a mere 
minority in interest, bondholders being excluded from manage- 
ment. Practically, this abrogates the law confiding the control of 
the company to those having the greater interest in it, and places 
it in the hands of an oftentimes irresponsible faction of projec- 
tors. No such subversion of legal principles and equitable rela- 
tions should be possible, and would not be if issues of bonds were 
limited to reasonable proportions of fully paid capital stock. 

The denominations and the distribution of railway bonds de- 
serve criticism. Ordinarily, the denominations are $500 and $1, 
000, but $10,000 bonds are not uncommon, and some are issued 
for $100,000. These denominations hinder the wide distribution 
of the securities among the people, because they are too large to 
secure purchasers among persons of moderate means. Only the 
rich can afford $500 or $1,000 investments; many people of less 
means would gladly invest in safe railway securities of $50 
or $100 denominations. Where the total investment may not 
exceed $500, small bonds admit of its division among several 
companies, thus enhancing security. To reduce the denomina- 
tions of railway bonds would enlarge materially the home market 
for them. It would give the railways a larger constituency of 
interested investors in the territories they serve, a constituency 
competent to restrain in a marked degree the excesses of ill-con- 
sidered hostile railway legislation, and to contribute in many ways 
to railway stability and prosperity. Concerning the disposition 
to market railway securities abroad and in the East, and generally 
among large investors, to the exclusion of small purchasers and 
of the West, it is pertinent to inquire who is likely to be able 
most intelligently and effectively to participate in adjusting fairly 
the frequently strained relations of railways and the public, the 
Dutch bondholder in Amsterdam, or the American farmer on 
the Western prairies, who has invested a few hundreds in securi- 
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ties of the roads which carry his grain to market. Certainly the 
latter; and no sounder railway policy can be devised than one 
which will interest the largest number of the American peo- 
ple in their railway system. The people served by a railroad 
should own it. Every effort should therefore be made to render 
railway investments secure and reasonably profitable, and to 
place them among all classes of our own people. Money is 
power, and a wide distribution of railway securities is consonant 
with the true republican idea of the disintegration and distribu- 
tion of power. Such a course will make railway properties safe 
investments, and by securing the payment to our own citizens 
of large sums of interest and dividends now sent abroad, will pre- 
vent their diversion from home industries to channels of foreign 
commerce. It will abolish also a form of “absenteeism ’’ in the 
ownership of railways which results from large foreign invest- 
ments in them, and as a consequence of which interests clash and 
rights are disregarded. Railway managers, where the public 
served by a road lives in one territory, the stockholders in an- 
other, and the bondholders in a third, work for three masters. 
The public and the bondholders have no share in selecting the 
managers, and neither stockholders nor bondholders are effect- 
ively represented in the legislatures that regulate the rates of the 
roads. Hence ensues a clashing of interests in which neither 
party’s rights are fully regarded. Injustice is often done, and 
perhaps cannot be wholly avoided. But it can certainly be les- 
sened by making the people to whom the roads afford transporta- 
tion facilities the owners of their stocks and bonds, and to the 
extent of such ownership the rightful masters of their managers. 

Interest rates upon American railway bonds are excessively 
high. German, Australian, and other foreign railways are, and 
for many years have been, built with loans obtained at 34, 4, 
and 44 per cent. interest. The average rate of interest upon 
all sorts of loans in the United States in 1886 was 4.75 per 
cent. The large traffic and, under proper management, the 
certain and liberal revenues of American railways should have 
enabled them to borrow at less than the average rate. In 
fact, however, the average rate of interest upon American rail- 


way loans is considerably higher, being above 6 per cent.; the 
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rates most commonly stipulated are 6 and 7 per cent., while 8, 9, 

and 10 per cent. rates are not uncommon. Coupled with high 

rates of interest have been heavy discounts in the sale of bonds, 

10, 20, 30, and even 50 per cent. of their face value being thrown 

off. Such sacrifices have often been compelled by depreciation 

of properties and reduction of revenues due to unrestrained, 

ruinous competition. But they are needless, and can be avoided 

if the people can but be made to know that competition may be 

carried to points beyond which it does not result in unmixed 

blessings. Railroad commissioners, at least, should by this time 

be educated to the point of perceiving in competition a two-edged 

sword which can hurt as well as help the people. Sanguine as it 

may seem, it is safe to say that, if reasonable restraints can be 

i put upon competition, American railway loans may be floated at 

34 and 4 per cent. Such a result is worth striving for. A two 

per cent. reduction in the rate of interest on the railway debt in 

the United States would amount to nearly eighty millions per 

annum, a vast sum which, if saved to the people, could be em- 

ployed by them in compensating labor, and developing their 

lands, mines, and manufactures. Is it not fair to ask railway 

legislators and commissioners whether it is not as wise to save 

the people’s money by so regulating railways as to reduce their 

interest charges, as it is to save it by cutting down rates and 

promoting competitive strife at the cost of high interest charges, 
large discounts, and expensive foreclosures and reorganizations. 

Railway refunding commissions are too high. While a large 

amount of the national debt was refunded at a cost for commis- 

sions of 4 or 4 per cent., the commissions paid for refunding 

railway loans are 24 per cent. and upward. A saving of 2 per 

cent. commissions in refunding the 1621 issues of railway bonds 

of which the writer has records, would at a rough estimate 

amount to $80,000,000, a sum multiplied many times by adding 








to it possible savings through avoiding the costly discounts com- 





mon in railway refunding plans. An example is furnished by 
the new Reading loan. $26,000,000 of its bonds was sold to a 











syndicate at 90, less 24 per cent. for commissions. The bonds 





were to be offered to the public at 92, a2 per cent. advance, mak- 





ing the bankers’ commissions and profits 44 per cent. of the par 
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value of the bonds, or about $1,170,000. The entire discount 
from the face of the bonds was 124 per cent., or $3,250,000. If 
the entire railway debt of the United States companies shall be 
refunded at a similar discount, such refunding will add fully 
$500,000,000 to the total amount of the debt on which the people 
must pay interest. No graver question confronts the citizen, the 
legislator, or the railway manager than how to manage the vast, 
chaotic, unwieldy railway bonded investment so as to avoid, or 
at least to reduce, the tremendous losses whose existence and pos- 
sibility are here pointed out. 

When does the railway bonded debt mature? Accessible 
data do not make it possible accurately to answer this inquiry. 
Generally the bonds run from ten to fifty years from date of issue. 
A few do not mature until 1990 or 1995. Some old bonds of 
the West Shore were to run 475 years, but they have been retired 
and new, shorter ones substituted. There is an issue of $100,- 
000 of bonds not due until 2866, and some “ perpetual deben- 
tures” exist. But by far the greater amount matures in from 
twenty to thirty-five years, as will be seen from the following 
table. It is to be regretted that a complete schedule of the 
amounts maturing in each year cannot be presented. But com- 
pleteness was impossible, since some of the companies do not 
make full returns as to their bonded indebtedness. The table is, 
however, based upon an examination of the reports of over 1600 
companies, and is fairly indicative of the maturity of the entire 
railway debt. Further returns will enlarge the amounts stated, 
but it is not believed that they would change materially the pro- 
portions of indebtedness maturing in each year. 


TABLE SHOWING MATURITY OF RAILWAY INDEBTEDNESS. 








Year. \% inch = 10 millions. Amount Due. 
1889 $20,000,000 
[ye 70,000,000 
1891 ————_— e 40,000,000 
SOOM cctsianititnians 80,000,000 
| 50,000,000 
10.4. ———— 50,000,000 
1895 ———_— 40,000,000 
1896 ——————— 50,000,000 
SOY snnmnimmen 40,000,000 
18y8 60,000,000 
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Year. 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
19038 ———_——————___———— 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1 —"_"""" 
1916 

1917 — 

1918 


¥% inch = 10 millions. 














1920 
1921 
1922 
a ——"" 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 — 

1929 — 

1930 

131 —_—_——_—_—__—"" 
19382 —— 

1933 
1934 
1935 — 

1936 ————__—_—= 
1937 ———— 

1950 — 

isi —— 

1980 — 

1991 ——— 

1994 — 























Total, . . . . . . . . . . 


119 —_—_——_—_—_ 


Amount Due. 
80,000,000 
110,000,000 
40,000,000 
70,000,000 
120,000,000 
30,000,000 
160,000,000 
80,000,000 
50,000,000 
70,000,000 
80,000,000 
180,000,000 
90,000,000 
40,000,000 
70,000,000 
40,000,000 
100,000,000 
40,000,000 
10,000,000 
80,000,000 
70,000,000 
160,000,000 
210,000,000 
80,000,000 
90,000 ,000 
80,000,000 
80,000,000 
50,000,000 
80,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
40,000,000 
70,000,000 
20,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 
10,000,000 
70,000,000 
80,000,000 
10,000,000 
20,000,000 
10,000,000 
20,000,000 
10,000,000 


$3,140,000, 000 
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The planless irregularity of maturity and the magnitude of 
the amounts due each year, are very noticeable in the foregoing 
table. The aggregate sum maturing in the first quarter of the 
next century is more than 24 billions, falling due in sums of 
from 10 to 210 millions per annum. To these must be added 
large sums not included in the table, and other large amounts 
that will be added by new loans negotiated in the near future. 
Are not the funding operations necessary to provide for the ma- 
turity of these obligations likely severely to strain the resources 
of the companies, of the banks that will be asked to assist them, 
and indeed of the nation? Will not the demand for such extra- 
ordinary sums divert money from other channels of commerce to 
the disturbance of trade and financial equilibrium? If the debts 
are paid off when due, will not the loosening of so much capital 
from railway investment result in unwholesome speculation? 
When the railways ask renewals of their loans, will not the ma- 
turing of such large sums at one time make it possible for com- 
binations of financiers so to control the supply of money as either 
to get control of the roads by enforced defaults and foreclosures, 
or to compel refunding upon their own terms? Premature and 
possibly unjustified as these questions may be, they serve at least 
to emphasize the need of a comprehensive, far-sighted central 
administration of railway finances sufficiently strong to guard 
against errors that may imperil the existence of some of the best 
of the American transportation systems. Government super- 
vision of railway finances would be largely free from the prime 
objection to government absorbtion of transportation business, 
viz., the creation of a large body of inefficient, corrupt government 
servants, since, unlike government assumption of operative con- 
trol of railways, government management of railway finances 
would involve a comparatively small addition to the official 
force. Free from this objection as it is, there seem to be very 
good reasons for desiring government supervision of the finances 
of railways at the earliest practicable moment. 

In order that the people may be relieved of interest charges, 
which in ascore of years equal the principal of the debt, that prin- 
cipal should be paid off. It should not stand as an investment for- 
ever, burdening the people and draining their resources. Ag: 
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gregating now over four billions of dollars and steadily growing, 
prompt measures are necessary to control its increase and to compel 
its payment. Sinking funds should be established. These should 
be placed in trust of the government, so that they will be removed 
from the danger of depletion by embarrassed companies desirous 


of “ borrowing” from them. When due, the bonds should be paid 
and retired. 

Summarized, the results of this inquiry into the status of rail- 
way indebtedness are these: In order to keep down such indebt- 
edness to reasonable proportions, to reduce the rates of interest it 
bears, and to provide for its inexpensive refunding and ultimate 
payment, strong checks should be placed upon the creation of un- 
necessary, useless railway companies authorized to borrow money ; 
the amount of indebtedness which may be incurred by existing 
companies and such as may be created should be limited, and 
even within the limits established, bonded indebtedness should 
not be incurred except by express consent of the State and of 
shareholders, given only after an investigation as to the necessity 
of the proposed loan. So far as practicable, railway bonds should 
be marketed within the territory of the railway issuing them, or 
within the United States. They should be of small denomina- 
tions and listed at internal as well as foreign financial centers. 
Provision needs to be made for the consolidation of the various 
issues of railway bonds, and for their maturity at times and in 
amounts so regular as not to cause disturbance of financial or 
commercial equilibrium. Interest charges should be reduced, 
and a multiplicity of refunding operations attended with extrav- 
agant commissions, bonuses, and discounts should be avoided. 
Sinking funds should be created and placed in charge of the 
government, sufficient in amount to provide for the payment in 
proper time of at least such portions of the debt as the people 
deem it proper and feel able to extinguish. 

Such are the purposes which should dominate the financial 
management of the American railway system; purposes which if 
accomplished wi.i enhance American railway credit, do justice 
to creditors, and promote harmony in the relations of the railway 
companies and the people. 

ADELBERT HAMILTON. 





HOW THE TARIFF AFFECTS WAGES. 


THE form in which the argument that the tariff raises wages 
is almost always presented, is that of a simple comparison of 
money wages in the United States and in foreign countries. To 
most people this is a plain and convincing way of putting it. If 
A pays only fifty cents a day to his workmen, and B pays a 
dollar a day, it seems clear that A can undersell B, and that B 
cannot compete with A unless he reduces his wages to A’s rates. 
The application of this reasoning to our protective duties is 
familiar enough: if duties are lowered, the American employer 
must either pay lower wages or abandon the field. 

But the question at once occurs, Why is not this reasoning 


of universal application? Money wages in all occupations are 
higher in the United States than in Europe; why are not the 
employers in all occupations undersold by their foreign competi- 


tors? We know that all employers are not so undersold; for we 
export a great many articles, while many more which are not 
exported are yet as cheap here as in countries where wages are 
lower. Wages in agriculture are much higher with us than in 
England. An English farm laborer gets from ten to fifteen 
shillings a week, without board or lodging, or somewhere 
between twelve and fifteen dollars a month. In the United 
States a farm hand gets fifteen, eighteen, twenty dollars a month, 
and in Western States even more, over and above his board and 
lodging. Yet the American farmer, while paying much higher 
wages, sends wheat and almost all agricultural products to Eng- 
land, and undersells the English farmer. Again, wages in the 
cotton manufacture are higher here than in England; yet millions 
of dollars’ worth is annually sent to China and other countries, 
and is there disposed of side by side with English cottons, whose 
makers have paid lower wages. Axes are exported in large 
quantities from the United States, in successful competition with 


, 


axes made in Europe, although the men who are engaged in 
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making them get much higher wages than the men who make 
axes in Europe. The explanation of these cases is of course very 


simple. The workman is paid more, but he also produces more. 
The labor is more efficient, and the employer can therefore afford 
to pay more for it. Sometimes, as in the case of wheat, the same 
exertion produces a greater quantity of identically the same article ; 
sometimes it produces a greater quantity, and also a better quality, 
as with cottons; sometimes, as is probably the case with our axes, 
the greater efficiency consists in producing an article which is better 
made and better adapted to its purposes. In all such cases the prod- 
uct sells for more than the product of the same labor elsewhere, 
and the employer is able to pay higher money wages. Not only is 
he able to do so, but he must; for thousands of employers desire 
to engage in business, and compete with each other for laborers; 
and the result must be that wages will be high in some proportion 
to the productiveness of the laborers. Beyond doubt this is the 
fundamental explanation of the differences that prevail in the 
various parts of the world in the money wages of laborers as well 
as in the commodities which they buy with the money, and which 
are their real wages. The great reason why wages are very small 
in India and China, higher but still slim in a country like Ger- 
many, comparatively high in England, and highest of all in the 
United States, is to be found in the varying productiveness of 
labor in these countries. This simple sort of treatment of course 
does not exhaust the subject of wages. There still remains the 
much more difficult question, how large a part of the total product, 
be that great or small, goes to the laborer, and how large a part 
goes to the employer, to the capitalist, and to the land-owner. 
But this problem, much the most interesting and perhaps she 
most difficult in the range of economics, is even less affected “by 
tariff legislation than is the general range of productiveness and 
of return to labor. So much of the truth seems to have been instinc- 
tively recognized. In the popular discussions of the tariff the 
social questions are not usually touched, and we need not here 
concern ourselves with them. It suffices for the present purpose 
to get a broad explanation of the differences in wages in different 
countries, such as we find in the varying productiveness of labor. 
This explanation is so simple, and the notion that a high tariff 
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causes general high wages is so preposterous, that the discussion 
would need an apology were not the tariff-and-wages argument 
so prominent as it happens now to be. 

In truth, few intelligent and unbiased persons would seriously 


argue that protective duties are the chief cause of high wages in 
the United States. But many would doubtless say that the duties 
keep up the wages in certain industries, and therefore at least 
help to maintain them all around. On the other hand, the op- 


ponents of protective duties generally argue that duties keep 
wages high in no industry whatever, and that, when they affect 
wages at all, they always tend to lower them. An examination 
of these conflicting views will enable us better to understand 
what, if any, is the real connection. We will begin with the 
second line of argument, that high wages are never the result of 
duties, but always of greater efficiency of labor. 

To this it must be answered that high wages, in the United 
States at present, are not in all cases the result of greater produc- 
tiveness, but are sometimes, in a certain sense, the result of pro- 
tective duties. Many workmen—not so many as is often supposed, 
but still a good many—could not be paid in their present occupa- 
tions the wages they now earn if it were not for the tariff. It 
does not follow that, if duties were removed, they could not get 
as high or higher wages in some other occupation; but, where 
they are, their present wages could not be paid but for the duties. 
When a system of protection has been established, it is not true, 
as we are often told by writers opposed to protection, that high 
wages are an invariable sign of productiveness and of great effi- 
ciency of labor. That proposition, which Cairnes first brought out 
prominently in his “ Leading Principles of Political Economy,” 
holds good only in a state of free exchange. In the United States 
we have a great range of industries in which labor is efficient, 
cost is low, commodities are produced with less exertion than in 
other countries, and in which, therefore, wages are high. Chief 
among these industries of course is agriculture; but the same 
general conditions obtain in many manufacturing industries. 
Side by side with these there are industries in which labor is no 
more productive than in other countries. Perhaps earthenware 
(except the cheaper grades) is as good an example as could be 
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found. If there were no duty on earthenware of the finer kinds, 
it would not be made in the United States; the employer who 
should try to make it could not afford the high wages for which the 
standard is set by other occupations in which labor is comparatively 
more efficient. Such an article would be imported, and would 
be paid for by the exportation of commodities for which our con- 
ditions are more favorable. But, so far as the individual em- 
ployer and workman are concerned, dutics on imports serve to 
offset the unfavorable conditions. They enable earthenware to 
sell for more here than it will bring abroad; it can sell in this 
country for the foreign price plus the duty. The employer is put 
in the same position as if he hired more efficient labor. The 
duties enable him to get more money for his earthenware than 
the foreign maker gets for the product of the same labor abroad ; 
therefore he can pay, and in the long run must pay, like the 
farmer and axe-manufacturer, higher wages than are paid abroad. 
The difference is that the farmer and axe-maker sell their product 
for more than their foreign competitors, and can pay higher 
wages, because their workmen pre “luce either more articles 
or better articles; the earthenware maker can do so, although his 
workmen produce no more, because the duties enable him to sell 


the same product for a higher price. In the long run, the opera- 


tion is of no benefit either to the capitalists and employers or to 
the workmen. The manufacturers do not make exceptional 
profits, for, though they get higher prices than the foreign manu- 
facturers, they must pay higher wages and they get no more 
efficient labor. The zeal of some free-traders carries them too far 
when they say that the normal effect of a protective duty is to 
give the protected capitalist unusual profits. Barring conditions 
of monopoly, and looking at the result in the long run, this is not 
the case. Nor would the capital have failed, if there had been 
no duty on earthenware, to find investment elsewhere on equally 
good terms; it would have turned to the more favorably situated 
industries, and, if the duty were removed, in the long run would 
turn to them again. <As for the workmen, they also could have 
earned in these industries at least the same wages, and could earn 
them again. It is only while they stick to earthenware that their 
rages are kept up by the tariff. 
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The net result is that some of the labor and capital of the 
country is turned from more productive channels to less produc- 
tive. This, and this only, is the usual and normal effect of a 
protective duty. The labor and capital produce less than 
they would yield if turned to raising wheat or making axes, 
and sending the wheat and axes abroad to be exchanged for 
crockery. As consumers of protected articles, the members of 
the community are worse off. Their industry produces less, and 
they have less material commodities; and, to the extent that 
product is less, wages also are less. The real effect of protec- 
tive duties on general wages is to lower them by making the 
return to labor smaller; and this lowering of wages takes the 
concrete shape of higher prices of the protected commodities. 

All this is but a re-statement and illustration of familiar eco- 
nomic principles, and especially of the fundamental proposition 
that international trade depends on the comparative productive- 
ness of labor. The material prosperity of the United States is 
increased by confining their labor and capital to the commodities 
in which they have an advantage, and in which, therefore, the 
employer can afford to pay high wages. Importation in exchange 
for the export of such articles is the easiest means of obtaining 


those commodities for which the country has not a greater pro- 


ductiveness than foreign countries, and in which, without duties, 
the employer cannot afford to pay high wages. The situation is 
exactly parallel to that of a lawyer who is able to do clerk-work 
quite as well as his clerk, but who nevertheless finds it to his 
profit to hire the clerk and to confine himself to the more difficult 
legal work in which he excels. 

What now are the industries in which the United States have 
an economic advantage, and in which greater productiveness of 
industry enables and causes higher wages to be paid? We are 
often told that the agricultural industries alone are in this situation, 
and that a removal of protective duties would result in the entire 
disappearance of manufactures. But this is far from being the case. 
Greater productiveness is due sometimes to physical causes, as 
sometimes to moral and intellectual causes. The American farmer 
raises more wheat than his European competitor, and can afford 
to pay higher wages, in part because he has abundance of rich 
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and virgin soil, but also in good part because he works more in- 
telligently, uses more and better machinery, and gets his wheat 
varried to market more cheaply. The American cotton manu- 
facturer gets more cotton cloth for the same expenditure of money, 
partly because his raw cotton costs him less, partly because his 
machinery is a little better and is run a little more effectively, 
and partly because his employees are more active and more in- 
telligent. The makers of American axes, watches, boots and 
shoes, plows, and a host of other articles, produce more with 
the same labor and capital because they use more machinery and 
more ingenious machinery, because their administration is better, 
and because their workmen are steadier, more intelligent, better 
trained, and better directed. Where we have to do, not with the 
physical causes of a comparative advantage, but with causes like 
higher intelligence, greater ingenuity in inventing and working 
machinery, and steadier and more strenuous exertion, the matter 
may elude analysis. The character and genius of a people, marked 
as they are and distinct as may be their effects, are often most 
difficult to account for. But certain it is that our national genius 
gives us a comparative advantage in a vast number of manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries. By far the largest part of 
what are classed as manufacturing industries would continue to 
exist and to pay high wages even if duties were abolished; while 
any reduction of duties such as is proposed for the visible future 
would affect only an insignificant part of the whole.* 

But there are undoubtedly some industries, a small propor- 
tion of the whole, yet employing thousands of workmen and 
millions of capital, which would be seriously affected by a great 


reduction of duties. In these we have no advantages; they would 


not exist but for high duties; and current wages in them could 
not be paid if duties on their products were abolished. It is true 
that in such a case the workmen and most of the capital could 


*It is perhaps unnecessary to point out to those who are accustomed to 
reasoning on these subjects that greater activity and ingenuity may tell 
more in some occupations than in others, and so may bring about a com- 
parative advantage. Our industrial history makes it clear that many 
manufactures are not dependent on high protective duties. The reader 
who wishes to learn more of the history and position of our manufacturing 
industries is referred to my ‘‘ Tariff History of the United States.” 
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find, in course of time, equally good employment elsewhere. But 
a sudden transition must be painful and wasteful. So much of 
the capital as is permanent plant, not capable of use for other 
purposes, would be entirely lost. To a workman a change of 
occupation always means discomfort, generally temporary priva- 
tion, often misery. Any reductions of duty, therefore, must be 
made carefully and with great consideration for the vested inter- 
ests of capital, and with equally great regard to the lack of 
mobility in labor; and to this extent there is a degree of validity 
in the argument that the tariff keeps up wages. Reasons of this 
kind, however, are not generally permitted to stand in the way 
of a change which is shown to be advantageous to the community 
at large. Railroads were not prohibited because the inn-keepers 


and post-boys suffered, nor were the New England farmers pro- 
tected by duties when the railroads enabled the Western farmers, 
with their more fertile land, to undersell them. Material progress 
is got only by a constant shifting and rearrangement of industry, 


and is bought at a constant expense of discomfort or suffering to 
those who must shift. 

A word may now be said as to that more sober way of putting 
the wages argument to which reference was made a few moments 
ago; namely, that duties serve at least to keep wages up, because, 
if they were removed, and the labor and capital in the protected 
industries were to turn to other occupations, there would be ex- 
cessive production in these latter. If, for instance, they were to 
turn to agriculture, we are told that more wheat and corn would 
be raised, the markets would be flooded, prices would fall, and 
wages with them. This sort of reasoning, as has already been 
hinted, involves a fundamental misconception of the nature of 
international trade. The market for the additional wheat and 
corn would exist abroad. For, if we produced less earthenware, 
more of it would be imported, and more would be made in foreign 
countries, where a shifting of labor and capital would take place 
the reverse of what had occurred here. Industry in foreign 
countries would leave agriculture and turn to making earthen- 
ware, and increased imports of wheat and corn from us would 
take place, corresponding to our own increased imports of earthen- 
ware. The international division of labor, already so considerable 
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in spite of tariffs, would be somewhat extended, and the world’s 
industry as a whole would be on a more productive basis. This 
is the truth about the home-market argument, and is again but a 
re-statement of familiar economic principles, such as are laid down 
in every respectable text-book. It may be added that, as a matter 
of fact, the shifting which would follow a reduction of our present 
duties, while it would be in part to agriculture, would probably 
be in the main a change from one kind of manufacture to an- 
other. The extent to which there would be any change at all is 
much exaggerated; and in any case there is no foundation for 
the notion that without our high protective duties agriculture 
would be the sole industry of the United States. A very great 
reduction would hardly bring a perceptible change in the diversity 
of our industries. 

I have tried to show that protective duties, so far as they affect 
general wages at all, tend to lower them by lessening the produc- 
tiveness of industry, and that the workmen in the protected in- 
dustries themselves are not helped in the long run. But there is 
a possible exception to this, in cases where groups of workmen 
possess a monopoly. The same exception is possible to the gen- 
eral rule, which was laid down in a previous passage, as to capi- 
talists. While capitalists do not, as a rule, get permanent large 
profits from a duty on the articles they make, they yet may get 
unusual profits if they have a monopoly. A few years ago, before 
the discovery of large copper deposits in the Territories, copper 
was practically monopolized in the United States, and the duty 
on it undoubtedly helped the copper producers (though it was 
not the sole cause) in reaping very high profits. If a duty is 
imposed on an article which certain workmen alone can make, 
either because they have a monopoly of skill, or because they 
have a rigorous trade union, it may serve to give those workmen 
higher wages than they could otherwise get. It looks as if some- 
thing of this kind had happened in some branches of the glass 
and iron trades, where unions have been very strong. Obviously 
the capitalists in the one case, and the workmen in the other, levy 
tribute on the rest of the community. They get high returns, 
not because they produce much, but because they have a mo- 
nopoly, and can compel other people to pay the utmost they are 
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willing to give rather than go without the articles. The tariff 
simply serves to prevent the monopoly from being broken by 
competition from abroad. But such cases are not common; they 
are rarer as regards workmen than as regards capitalists; and 
they do not introduce important exceptions to our general con- 
clusions. 

Finally, a word may be said about an argument with which 
the free-traders sometimes meet the reasoning of their opponents. 
The wages paid in protected and in non-protected industries are 
compared; wages are found to be lower in the protected indus- 
tries; and it is inferred that protection cannot raise them. But 
facts of this sort do not warrant the inference. In any country, 
whether the range of general wages be high or low, and whether 
the tariff be liberai or restrictive, some workmen will earn more 
and some will earn less than the average. Differences in skill, 
intelligence, activity, in rarity of special qualities, in more or less 
effective combination, account for such divergences from the 
general scale. If the laborers in or protected industries earn 
less than their fellows in non-protectec industries, it is doubtless 
because they are not called on for so high a degree of skill and 
intelligence. It is not unlikely that the facts are as the free- 
traders state them. The mechanical industries in which the 
national character or genius gives us an advantage, and on which 
duties have no effect, are generally those in which a good degree 
of individual intelligence and capacity are called for, and in 
which wages would tend in any event to be high. If this be the 
case, and if the workmen in the protected industries are generally 
of a lower grade, it might be a difficult matter to transfer them to 
other occupations in case of a change in tariff. To work out 
the results of such differences even in theory would carry us too 
far; we are confronted here with the knotty problems, as difficult 
as any with which the economist has to deal, arising from the 
lack of free competition between laborers. But we may be sure 
that differences in the wages of different classes of laborers, as a 
rule, have nothing to do with the tariff, and prove nothing for 
one side or the other in the controversy about protection. 


F. W. Tavssia. 











HAS AMERICA PRODUCED A POET? 


For the audacious query which stands at the head of this arti- 
cle, it is not I, but the editor of the Forum, who must bear the 
blame, if blame there be. It would never have occurred to me to 
tie such a firebrand to the tail of any of my little foxes. He gave 
it to me, just as Mr. Pepys gave “Gaze not on Swans ”’ to ingenious 
Mr. Birkenshaw,to make the best I could of a bad argument. On 
the face of it the question is absurd. There lies on my tablea 
manual of American poetry by Mr. Stedman, in which the meed of 
immortality is awarded to about one hundred of Columbia’s sons 
and daughters. No one who has a right to express an opinion is 
likely to deny that the learning, fidelity, and catholic taste which 
are displayed in this book are probably at this time of day shared, 
in the same degree, with its author, by no other living Anglo- 
Saxon writer. Why, then, should not Mr. Stedman’s admirable 
volume be taken as a complete and satisfactory answer to our 
editor's query ? Simply because everything is relative, and be- 
cause it may be amusing to apply to the subject of Mr. Sted- 
man’s criticisms a standard more cosmopolitan and much _ less 
indulgent than his. Mr. Stedman has mapped out the heavens 
with a telescope; what can an observer detect with the naked 
eye? 

There is an obvious, and yet a very stringent, sense in which 
no good critic could for a moment question that America has 
produced poets. A poet is a maker, a man or woman who ex- 
presses some mood of vital passion in a new manner and with 
adequate art. Turning to the accepted ranks of English litera- 
ture, Tickell is a poet on the score of his one great elegy on Ad- 
dison, and Wolfe, a century later, by his “Burial of Sir John 
Moore.” Those poems were wholly new and impassioned, and 
time has no effect upon the fame of their writers. So long as 
English poetry continues to be studied a little closely, Tickell 
and Wolfe will be visible as diminutive fixed stars in our poetical 
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firmament. But in a rapid and superficial glance, Wolfe and 
Tickell disappear. Let the glance be more and more rapid, and 
only a few planets of the first magnitude are seen. In the 
age before Elizabeth, Chaucer alone remains; of the Elizabethan 
galaxy, so glittering and rich, we see at length only Spenser and 
Shakespeare; then come successive splendors of Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Gray, Burns; then a cluster again of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats. Last of all, too low on the horizon 
still to be definitely measured, Tennyson and Browning. Four- 
teen names in all, a sum which might be reduced to ten, perhaps, 
but never to less than ten, nor expanded, on the same scale, 
beyond sixteen or eighteen at the outside. These fourteen are 
the great English poets, the selected glory and pride of five cen- 
turies, the consummation of the noblest dynasty of verse which 
the world has ever seen. What I take the editor of the Forum 
to ask is, Has America hitherto produced a poet equal to the least 
of these, raised as high above any possible vacillation of the tide 
of fashion ? What an invidious question ! 

In thg first place I will have nothing to do with the living. 
They do not enter into our discussion. There was never a time, 
in my opinion, when America possessed among her citizens so 
various and so accomplished singers, gifted in so many provinces 
of song, as at the present moment. But the time has not arrived, 
and long may it delay, when we shall be called upon to discuss 
the ultimate status of the now living poets of America. From 
the most aged of them we have not yet, we hope, received “sad 
autumn’s last chrysanthemum.” Those who have departed will 
alone be glanced at in these few words. Death is the great solu- 
tion of critical continuity, and the bard whom we knew so well, 
and who died last night, is nearer already to Chaucer than to us. 
I shall endeavor to state quite candidly what my own poor opinion 
is with regard to the claim of any dead American to be classed 
with those twelve or fourteen English inheritors of unassailed 
renown. If we take away our living Tennyson and Browning, 
there are just twelve left. What dead American is worthy to 
join the twelve, and make an Anglo-Saxon baker’s dozen ? 

One more word in starting. If we admit into our criticism 
any patriotic or political prejudice, we may as well cease to 
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wrangle on the threshold of our discussion. I cannot think that 
American current criticism is quite free from this taint of pre)- 
udice. In this, if I am right, Americans sin no more nor less 
than the rest of us, English and French; but in America, I con- 
fess, the error seems to me to be occasionally more serious than 
in Europe. In England we are not guiltless of permitting the 
most puerile disputes to embitter our literary arena, and because 
a certain historian is a home-ruler or a certain novelist a Tory, 
each is anathema to the literary tribunal on the other side. Such 
judgments are as pitiable as they are ludicrous; but when I have 
watched a polite American smile to encounter such vagaries of 
taste in our clubs or drawing-rooms, I have sometimes wondered 
how the error which prefers the non-political books of a Glad- 
stonian to those of a Unionist, on political grounds alone, differs 
from that which thinks an American writer must have the ad- 
vantage, or some advantage, over an English writer. Each prej- 
udice is natural and amiable; but neither the one nor the other 
is exempt from the charge of puerility. Patriotism is a mean- 
ingless term in literary criticism. To prefer what has been 
written in our own city, or state, or country, for that reason 
alone, is simply to drop the balance and to relinquish all claims 
to form a judgment. The true and reasonable lover of literature 
refuses to be constrained by any meaner or homelier bond than 
that of good writing. His brain and his taste persist in being in- 
dependent of his heart, like those of the German soldier who 
fought through the campaign before Paris, and who was shot at 
last with an Alfred De Musset, thumbed and scored, in his 
pocket. 

One instance of the patriotic fallacy has so often annoyed me 
that I will take this opportunity of denouncing it. A common- 
place of American criticism is to compare Keats with a certain 
Joseph fodman Drake. They both died at twenty-five and they 
both wrote verse. The parallel ends there. Keats was one of 
the great writers of the world. Drake was a gentle imitative bard 
of the fourth or fifth order, whose gifts culminated in a piece of 
pretty fancy called “The Culprit Fay.” Every principle of 
proportion is outraged in a conjunction of the names of Drake 
and Keats. To compare them is like comparing a graceful 
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shrub in your garden with the tallest pine that fronts the tempest 
on the forehead of Rhodopé. 

When the element of prejudice is entirely withdrawn, we 
have next to bear in mind the fluctuations of taste in respect to 
popular favorites, and the uncertainty that what has pleased us 
may ever contrive to please the world again. I have been re- 
minded of the insecurity of contemporary judgments, and of the 
process of natural selection which goes on imperceptibly in criti- 
cism, by referring to a compendium of literature published thirty 
years ago, and remarkable in its own time for knowledge, acumen, 
and candor. In these volumes the late Robert Carruthers, an 
excellent scholar in his day and generation, gives a certain space 
to the department of American poetry. It is amusing to think 
how differently a man of Carruthers’s stamp would cover the 
same ground to-day. He gives great prominence to Halleck and 
Bryant, he treats Longfellow and Poe not inadequately, he 
spares brief commendation to Willis and Holmes, and a bare 
mention to Dana and Emerson (as a poet). He alludes to no one 
else; and apart from his omissions, which are significant enough, 
nothing can be more curious than his giving equal status respec- 
tively to Halleck and Bryant, to Willis and Holmes, to Dana 
and Emerson. Thirty years have passed, and each of these pairs 
contains one who has been taken and one who has been left. 
Bryant, Holmes, and Emerson exist, and were never more prom- 
inent than to-day; but where are Halleck, Willis, and Dana ? 
Under the micre scope of Mr. Stedman, these latter three together 
occupy but half of one page out of four hundred, nor is there the 
slightest chance that these writers will ever recover the promi- 
ence which they held, and seemed to hold so securely, little more 
than a generation ago. The moral is too obvious to need ap- 
pending to this suggestive little story. 

It is not in America only that a figure which is not really a 
great one gets accidentally raised on a pedestal from which it 
presently has to be ignominiously withdrawn. But in America, 
where the interest in intellectual problems is so keen, and where 
the dull wholesome bondage of tradition is unknown, these 
sudden exaltations are particularly frequent. When I was in 
Baltimore (and I have no happier memories of travel than my 
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recollections of Baltimore) the only crumple in my rose-leaf was 
the difficulty of preserving a correct attitude toward the local 
deity. When you enter the gates of Johns Hopkins, the question 
that is asked is, ‘““ What think you of Lanier?” The writer of 
“The Marshes of Glynn” had passed away before I visited 
Baltimore, but I heard so much about him that I feel as though I 
had seen him. The delicately moulded ivory features, the profuse 
and silken beard, the wonderful eyes waxing and waning during 
the feverish action of lecturing, surely I have witnessed the fas- 
cination which these exercised ? Baltimore would not have been 
Baltimore, would have been untrue to its graceful, generous, and 
hospitable instincts, if it had not welcomed with enthusiasm this 
beautiful, pathetic Southern stranger. But I am amazed to find 
that this pardonable idolatry is still on the increase, although | 
think it must surely have found its climax in a little book which 
my friend, President Gilman, has been kind enough to send me 
this year. In this volume I read that Shelley and Keats, ‘“ before 
disconsolate,”” now possess a mate; that “God's touch set the 
starry splendor of genius upon Lanier’s soul”; and that all sorts 
of persons, in all sorts of language, exalt him as one of the 
greatest poets that ever lived. I notice, however, with a certain 
sly pleasure, that on the occasion of this burst of Lanierolatry a 
letter was received from Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, “of too 
private a character to read No wonder, for Dr. Holmes is the 
dupe of no local enthusiasm, and very well indeed distinguishes 


between good verse and bad. 

From Baltimore drunk with loyalty and pity I appeal to 
Baltimore sober. What are really the characteristics of this 
amazing and unparalleled poetry of Lanier? Reading it again, 
and with every possible inclination to be pleased, I find a painful 
effort, a strain and rage, the most prominent qualities in every- 
thing he wrote. Never simple, never easy, never in one single 
lyric natural and spontaneous for more than one stanza, always 
forcing the note, always concealing his barrenness and tameness 
by grotesque violence of image and preposterous storm of sound, 
Lanier appears to me to be as conclusively not a poet of genius 
as any ambitious ma‘ who ever lived, labored, and failed. I will 


judge him by nothing less than those poems which his warmest 
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admirers point to as his masterpieces; I take “Corn,” “ Sunrise,” 
and “The Marshes of Glynn.” I persist in thinking that these 
are elaborate and learned experiments by an exceedingly clever 
man, and one who had read so much and felt so much that he 
could simulate poetical expression with extraordinary skill. 
But of the real thing, of the genuine traditional article, nota trace. 
‘**T hear faint bridal-sighs of brown and green 
Dying to silent hints of kisses keen 
As far lights fringe into a pleasant sheen.” 
This is the sort of English, the sort of imagination, the sort 
of style which is to make Keats and Shelley—who have found 
Bryant and Landor, Rossetti and Emerson, unworthy of their 
company—comfortable with a mate at last. If these vapid and 
eccentric lines were exceptional, if they were even supported by 
a minority of sane and original verse, if Lanier were ever simple 
or genuine, I would seize on those exceptions and gladly forget 
the rest; but I find him on all occasions substituting vague, 
cloudy rhetoric for passion and tortured fancy for imagination, 
always striving, against the grain, to say something prophetic 
and unparalleled, always grinding away with infinite labor and 
the sweat of his brow to get that expressed which a real poet 
murmurs, almost unconsciously, between a sigh and a whisper. 
‘*Wheresoe’er I turn my view, 

All is strange, yet nothing new; 

Endless labor all along, 

Endless labor to be wrong.” 


Lanier must have been a charming man, and one who exercised 
a great fascination over those who knew him. But no reasonable 
critic can turn from what has been written about Lanier to what 
Lanier actually wrote, and still contend that he was the Great 
American Poet. 

It is not likely to be seriously contended that there are more 
than four of the deceased poets of America who need to have 
their claims discussed in connection with the highest honors in 
the art. These are Longfellow, Bryant, Emerson, Poe. There 


is one other name which, it may seem to some of my readers, 
ought to be added to this list. But originality was so entirely 
lacking in the composition of that versatile and mellifluous talent 
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to which I allude, that I will’ not even mention here this fifth 
name. I ask permission rapidly to inquire whether Longfellow, 
Bryant, Emerson, and Poe are worthy of a rank beside the 
greatest English twelve. In the first place, what are we to say 
of Longfellow? I am very far from being one of those who 
reject the accomplished and delicate work of this highly-trained 
artist. If I may say so, no chapter of Mr. Stedman’s book 
seems to me to surpass in skill that in which he deals with the 
works of Longfellow, and steers with infinite tact through the 
difficulties of the subject. In the face of those impatient young- 
sters who dare to speak of Longfellow and of Tupper in a breath, 
I assert that the former was, within his limitations, as true a poet 
as ever breathed. His skill in narrative was second only to that 
of Prior and of Lafontaine. His sonnets, the best of them, are 
among the most pleasing objective sonnets in the language. 
Although his early, and comparatively poor, work was exagger- 
atedly praised, his head was not turned, but, like a conscientious 
artist, he 1ose to better and better things, even at the risk of 
sacrificing his popularity. It is a pleasure to say this at the 
present day, when Longfellow’s fame has unduly declined; but 
it is needless, of course, to dwell on the reverse of the medal, and 
disprove what nobody now advances, that he was a great or orig- 
inal poet. Originality and greatness were just the qualities he 
lacked. I have pointed out elsewhere that Longfellow was 
singularly under Swedish influences, and that his real place is in 
Swedish literature, chronologically between Tegnér and Rune- 
berg. Doubtless he seemed at first to his own people more orig- 
inal than he was, through his habit of reproducing an exotic 
tone very exactly. 

Bryant appears to me to be a poet of a less attractive but 
somewhat higher class than Longfellow. His versification is 
mannered, and his expressions are directly formed on European 
models, but his sense of style was so consistent that his careful 
work came to be recognizable. His poetry is a hybrid of two 
English stocks, closely related; he belongs partly to the Words- 
worth of “Tintern Abbey,” partly to the Coleridge of “ Mont 
Blane.” The imaginative formula is Wordsworth’s, the verse is 
the verse of Coleridge, and having in very early youth produced 
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this dignified and novel flower, Bryant did not try to blossom into 
anything different, but went on cultivating the Coleridge-W ords- 
worth hybrid down to the days of Rossetti and of villanelles. 
But Wordsworth and Coleridge had not stayed at the “ Mont 
Blane ” and “ Tintern Abbey” point. They went on advancing, 
developing, altering, and declining to the end of their days. The 
consequence is that the specimens of the Bryant variety do not 
strike us as remarkably like the general work of Wordsworth or 
of Coleridge. As I have said, although borrowed definitely and 
almost boldly, in the first instance, the very persistence of 
Bryant’s style, the fact that he was influenced once by a very 
exquisite and noble kind of poetry, and then never any more, 
through a long life, by any other verse, combined with his splen- 
did command of those restricted harmonies the secret of which 
he had conquered, made Bryant a very interesting and valuable 
poet. But in discussing his comparative position, it appears to 
me to be impossible to avoid seeing that his want of positive 
novelty—the derived character of his sentiment, his verse, and his 
description—is absolutely fatal to his claim to a place in the fore- 
most rank. He is exquisitely polished, full of noble suavity and 
music, but his irreparable fault is to be secondary, to remind us 
always of his masters first, and only on reflection of himself. In 
this he contrasts to a disadvantage with one who is somewhat 
akin to him in temperament, Walter Savage Landor. We may 
admit that Bryant is more refined, more uniformly exquisite than 
Landor, but the latter has a flavor of his own, something quite 
original and Landorian, which makes him continue to live, while 
Bryant’s reputation slowly fades away, like the stately crystal 
gables of an iceberg in summer. The “ Water Fowl” pursues 
its steady flight through the anthologies, but Bryant is not with 
the great masters of poetry. 

We ascend, I think, into a sphere where neither Bryant nor 


Longfellow, with all their art, have power to wing their way, 


when we read such verses as 


** Musketaquit, a goblin strong, 
Of shard and flint makes jewels gay; 
They lose their grief who hear his song, 
And where he winds is the day of day. 
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** So forth and brighter fares my stream ; 
Who drinks it shall not thirst again; 
No darkness stains its equal gleam, 
And ages drop in it like rain.” 


If Emerson had been frequently sustained at the heights he 
was capable of reaching, he would unquestionably have been one 
of the sovereign poets of the world. At its very best his phrase 
is so new and so magical, includes in its easy felicity such a 
wealth of fresh suggestion and flashes with such a multitude of 
side lights, that we cannot suppose that it will ever be superseded 
or will lose its charm. He seems to me like a very daring but 
purblind diver, who flings himself headlong into the ocean, and 
comes up bearing, as a rule, nothing but sand and common 
shells, yet who every now and then rises grasping some wonder- 
ful and unique treasure. In his prose, of course, Emerson was 
far more a master of the medium than in poetry. He never 
became an easy versifier; there seems to have been always a 
difficulty to him, although an irresistible attraction, in the con- 
duct of a piece of work confined within rhyme and rhythm. He 
starts with a burst of inspiration; the wind drops and his sails 
flap the mast before he is out of port; a fresh puff of breeze carries 
him round the corner; for another page, the lyrical afflatus wholly 


gone, he labors with the oar of logic; when suddenly the wind 


springs up again, and he dances into a harbor. Weare so pleased 


to find the voyage successfully accomplished that we do not 
trouble to inquire whether or no this particular port was the 
goal he had before him at starting. I think there is hardly one 
of Emerson’s octosyllabic poems of which this will not be found 
to be more or less an accurate allegorical description. This is 
not quite the manner of Milton or Shelley, although it may pos- 
sess its incidental advantages. 

It cannot be in candor denied that we obtain a very strange 
impression by turning from what has been written about Emer- 
son to his own poetry. All his biographers and critics unite, 
and it is very sagacious of them to do so, in giving us little 
anthologies of his best lines and stanzas, just as writers on 
“Hudibras”” extract miscellanies of the fragmentary wit of 
Butler. Judged by achain of these selected jewels, Emerson 
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gives us the impression of high imagination and great poetical 
splendor. But the volume of his verse, left to produce its own 
effect, does not fail to weaken this effect. I have before 
me at this moment his first collected ‘ Poems,’’ published, as he 
said, at “the solstice of the stars of his intellectual firmament.” 
It holds the brilliant fragments that we know so well, but it holds 
them as a mass of dull quartz may sparkle with gold dust. It 
has odes about Contocook and Agischook and the Over-God, 
long nebulous addresses to no one knows whom, about no one 
knows what; for pages upon pages it wanders away into mere ca- 
cophonous eccentricity. It is Emerson's misfortune as a poet 
that his technical shortcomings are forever being more severely 
reproved by his own taste and censorship than we should dare to 
reprove them. Tothe author of “ The World-Soul,” in shocking 
verses, we silently commend his own dictum, in exquisite prose, 
thai “ Poetry requires that splendor of expression which carries 
with it the proof of great thoughts.” Emerson, as a verse-writer, 
is so fragmentary and uncertain that we cannot place him among 
the great poets; and yet his best lines and stanzas seem as good 
as theirs. Perhaps we ought to consider him, in relation to 
Wordsworth and Shelley, as an asteroid among the planets. 

It is understood that Edgar Allen Poe is still unforgiven in 
New England. “Those singularly valueless verses of Poe,” was 
the now celebrated dictum of a Boston prophet. It is true that, 
if “that most beguiling of all little divinities, Miss Walters of 
the ‘Transcript,’ ” is to be implicitly believed, Edgar Poe was 
very rude and naughty at the Boston Lyceum in the spring 
of 1845. But surely by-gones should be by-gones, and Massa- 


chusetts might now pardon the “Al Aaraaf” incident. It is 


not difficult to understand that there were many sides on which 
Poe was likely to be long distasteful to Boston, Cambridge, and 
Concord. The intellectual weight of the man, though unduly 
minimized in New England, was inconsiderable by the side of 
that of Emerson. But in poetry, as one has to be always insist- 
ing, the battle is not to the strong; and apart from all faults, 
weaknesses, and shortcomings of Poe, we feel more and more 
clearly, or we ought to feel, the perennial charm of his verses. 
The posy of his still fresh and fragrant poems is larger than that 
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of any other deceased American writer, although Emerson may 
have one or two single blossoms to show which are more bril- 
liant than any of his. If the range of the Baltimore poet had 
been wider, if Poe had not harped so persistently on his one 
theme of remorseful passion for the irrecoverable dead, if he had 
employed his extraordinary, his unparalleled gifts of melodious 
invention, with equal skill, in illustrating a variety of human 
themes, he must have been with the greatest poets. For in Poe, 
in pieces like “The Haunted Palace,” “The Conqueror Worm,” 
“The City in the Sea,” and “ For Annie,” we find two qualities 
which are as rare as they are invaluable, a new and haunting 
music, which constrains the hearer to follow and imitate, and a 
command of evolution in lyrical work so absolute that the poet 
is able to do what hardly any other lyrist has dared to attempt, 
namely, as in “'To One in Paradise,” to take a normal stanzaic 
form, and play with it as a great pianist plays with an air. So 
far as the first of these attributes is concerned, Poe has proved 
himself to be the Piper of Hamelin to all later English poets. 
From Tennyson to Austin Dobson there is hardly one whose 
verse-music does not show traces of Poe’s influence. To impress 
the stamp of one’s personality on a succeeding generation of artists, 
to be an almost (although not wholly) flawless technical artist 
one’s self, to charm within a narrow circle to a degree that shows 


no sign, after forty years, of lessening, is this to prove a claim to 


rank with the Great Poets? No, perhaps not quite; but at all 


events it is surely to have deserved great honor from the country 
of one’s birthright. 
EDMUND Gossk. 





THE BORDER LAND OF MORALS. 


As there were in our Civil War States that knew not which 
side they were on; as there are geographical territories undivided 
or of survey incomplete, and even a“ no man’s land” on the map; 
so vital points of behavior waver and are unfixed. The first 
point I note as unsettled is whether it be ever right to take one’s 
own life, and what conduct of a person is to be construed into 
such a deed. In a former article in the Forum, by the present 
writer, Eleazar, whose tale is in the second book of Maccabees, 
was named on the suicide list because he went “of his own ac- 
cord’ to the torment of death, which he could have shunned by 
keeping in his mouth a bit of swine’s flesh. Garrison, a French 
author and the ablest modern writer on self-murder, puts him on 
the list, but an American critic wrote to me his dissent from 
such a judgment. Certainly Eleazar belongs to the glorious 
company of martyrs too. Jesus declares that no man took his 
life, but that he was commissioned to lay it down of himself. No 
objection exists on the part of religionists to the last performance 
of Judas with the rope. Nor will suicide become more common, 
but will rather be restricted by our substituting for horror or 
censure a fair consideration of the case. If the act have from us 
only blame, and no sympathy, the eo de se will be ready and in- 
genious to justify himself, as did blind Samson pulling down the 
temple-walls on his head, and Saul plunging on the sword which 
his armor-bearer held. In our own time a man with an incurable 
and tormenting cancer on his arm found life so unbearable that, 
with his physician’s consent, he sought in gentle fashion the last 
relief; and one of the noblest men of my acquaintance humor- 
ously affirms that he wants a guillotine in his house for his own 


use. While condemning suicide as against personal propriety 


and social welfare, [am more clear to reject than to reprobate this 
hypothetical view. Certain]. I cannot adopt the usual theologi- 
val view, either that suicide is a violation of the command, “ Thou 
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shalt not kill,” or that it is flinging our life in the face of our 
Maker, when it is often rather only laying down what seems a 
no longer tolerable burden, or is the felt inability of the sufferer 
to get over a hard place in the road. Furthermore, I find no ad- 
vantage in the customary attempt of surviving friends to conceal 
or falsify the nature of the act, or in the veil thrown over it by 
the minister at the funeral. Let us bring for it no cloak but the 
large mantle of charity, and invoke not indignation but compas- 
ren. 
‘*The corse they follow did with desperate hand 
Fordo its own life,” 

So says Hamlet of Ophelia. 

We wake in the morning to find reason on her throne and 
ue hand-grasp of will on all our motions and affections; do we 
reflect what a wondrous mercy this mental balance is? Do we 
place it to our own credit, to the account of inheritance from our 
ancestry, or to the great providence that has kept us so smoothly 
in the trade-wind of ease and prosperity, while others have en- 
countered gale and storm, and, like vessels meeting the cyclone 
and water-spout on their way, have had no choice but to founder 
and go down? Pity for such as sink is due from all who sail 
safely on; and there is in the pity this principle, that, with differ- 
ing circumstances in human deportment, the act is never the same. 
The soldier’s destroying of life in battle is not assassination. A 
criminal’s ending his career in his cell in preference to the scaf- 
fold, as one of the Chicago bomb-throwers did, is not like the 
disappointed and heart-broken lover's crazy bias, as he sees no 
exit from trouble but, as if in blazing letters writ in the gallery 
of his brain, the way out of life. Nor is the sorrow always mean 
which is thus fled from if not escaped, as Hamlet feared it might 
not be. In all literature pathos reaches no higher pitch of the 
sublime than in Goethe's Ottilie, by voluntary starvation defend- 
ing herse]f against love,which seems sometimes overcharged, not as 
an appetite but as a sentiment in the human breast. In the neigh- 
borhood where I write was an instance of a man who, deserted by 
a maiden, refused food till he pined away and died, so that the 
situation conceived by Goethe is not fictitious but proved natural. 

But, with whatever allowances or differences or exceptions in 
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his class, let the ordinary contemplator of suicide consider that his 
life is no more his own to end than it was at first to begin. If 
he doubt of a God as the donor, yet a oift of and debt to society 
it surely is, to be preserved so long as he can frame a thought or 
move a finger to help his kind. If he be an hireling, as Job 
bitterly says, let him serve out his time and “as an hireling ac- 
complish his day,” and not be a deserter from the army of hu- 
manity, but do his part in the work or the fight. 

The border line has never been satisfactorily traced between 
lawful and illicit weapons of war; and it may be questioned 
whether the odium attaching to this business of mutual slaughter, 
when not a necessity, has not been injuriously abated by the 
notion of regular and regulated warfare, in which the propriety 
of particular death-dealing instruments is so positively in our 
code of military ethics affirmed. What is war itself but suicide 
among nations on a great scale, only that these mighty combatants 
do not, like private duellists, meet to decide on the arms to be 
used, or to compare pistols and take the measure of swords? 
Every soldier, not a mercenary, gives, as much as if he sought any 
different and secret way to end it, his life. If he be a conscript, 
he puts himself by compulsion im the bullet’s path; if a volun- 
teer, he offers himself as a victim on the altar of his country or 
in the cause of freedom, honor, or right. But with what tools or 
utensils, if such word fit the dreadful attempt at mutual annihi- 
Jation, shall we proceed? ‘Will General Moltke, the great advo- 
cate of battle as a civilizing agency, inform us whieh of them on 
moral grounds may be justly employed? Not for his or any 
such decision does the warlike and warring nation wait, but hails 
with joy every invention of chassepot, needle-gun, minié ball, 
rifled cannon, monitor, or torpedo by which the destruction of the 
foe may be made more utter and swift. Indeed, it is thought 
that when science has done its best in this manner the contend- 
ing parties will both be hurled into nonentity, as by express trains 
of ruin, so fast that war itself will commit suicide and give up 
the ghost. If such diagnosis be correct, “it is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished,” and the discoverers of dynamite, nitro- 
glycerine, and giant powder deserve to have a Godspeed. 

But meantime we crave of the experts in fight to justify the 
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distinction which makes some lethal implements legitimate and 
brands others with immorality and shame. I remember well a 
conversation with Charles Sumner and Francis Wayland, almost 
half a century ago, in which any such discrimination was by both 
of them, the aspiring statesman and the moral philospher, disal- 
lowed as having no ground. Sumner flouted the phrase “jura 
belli,” rights of war, as absurd. Wayland replied in accord that 
when people had fallen out, as in the contention related by the 
Roman poet, no matter what sticks or stones to make war with they 
might pick up, anything that came to hand would do, the more 
effectual to kill the better. Furor ministrat arma: rage supplies 
the weapons. Inter arma silent leges: there is no law for the tussle 
of a fight. Can there in it be a foul blow under the belt? Are 
the rules in this game founded in conscience and nature, or are 
they purely conventional and possibly unsound? If our Ameri- 
can rebels really designed to poison wells and to spread infected 
rags through Northern cities, on what principle is our censure of 
them to be maintained? Virgil, in the “A‘neid,” declares jave- 
lins and rocks, arrows and fire, to be lawful and laudable means 
of harm to enemies; and he celebrates the man and race by which 
deadly venom had been applied to purposes of battle. ‘‘ Calamos 
armare veneno,” to arm reeds with poison, was in the poet’s judg- 
ment a feather in their cap. The great, afterward Senator, Sum- 
ner, and the Baptist leader, Wayland, despite their confident opin- 
ions before the outbreak of our civil strife, might have had their 
moral senses staggered by a foresight of some of the methods, as 
the starving in Libby prison, the death-line paced by Southern 
sentinels, and the acts of retaliation in either section, all designed 
to abolish that obstacle to success which consists in human life, 
and which Napoleon in the French republic and revolution and 
Grant in the Wilderness were obliged to reckon simply as so much 
ammunition in the field. When nations are at war there is 
somewhere a line between what is manly and what is beastly and 


base. But the French expression, ruse de guerre, would show that 


deceit is reputable in a conflict. War is a sort of wholesale hu- 
man suicide, a self-disembowelling of mankind, like the Japanese 
so-called happy despatch. As it is the duty of society to pre- 
vent suicide by enlarging and enlightening the mind beyond the 
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delusive and fatal one idea that a man’s welfare depends on a 
particular point of pecuniary fortune or social success, so, when 
the people grow more wise, they will not let king or Congress 
handle them as pawns on the bloody chessboard, and standir 
armies will disappear. 


ea 
1g 


The upright course to detect crime has not yet been thoroughly 
marked out. We are in doubt whether to employ craft against 
the crafty, which is diamond cut diamond, the diamond being of 
the black sort. Shall the policeman watch for and “shadow” 
his guilty prey in citizen’s dress? Shall he drink at the bar, and 
be a boon companion in the saloon, in order to ferret drinkers 
and dealers out? “ Pinkerton’s men” are said to become mem- 
bers in regular standing, close communicants in labor unions, in 
order to spot conspirators. Is such circumvention creditable to 
the government force? Mr. Anthony Comstock, upon being 
charged with a lie of action in sending a decoy letter to the is- 
suers of obscene publications, avows that it is not deceit he uses, 
but a test. Is not deceit the handle of his bowie-knife and test 
the blade? The old Bible declares that God will be “ froward 
with the froward,” and in general meet trangressors on their own 
terms; and in almost every French novel falsehood passes for a 
suitable weapon in the social struggle for life. He that pens this 
paper presumes not with dogmatic precision to give an answer 
to these queries in every or any case, but he would fain empha- 
size the importance of honest and not superficial discussion, and 


of more righteous and exact conclusions than any accepted creed 
ean afford. 


It is a moot point at the tribunal of reason how far literature 
shall be a representation of life. Is there not, as Thomas Car- 
lyle remarks in his essay on Diderot, a “sacredness of secrets 
known to all,” and a sanctity which is at risk in putting them upon 
any printed page? The French Emile Zola and the American 
Walt Whitman, against the opinion of our decent and decorous 
Emerson, hold and practice the theory that everything done must 
pass and be allowed to come forth in word. But probably all 
would admit that the line must be drawn somewhere, and if so, 
where? Some scriptural authors, as well as Goethe and Shake- 
speare, if there be any such definite border, approach it danger- 
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ously near. But, cries the broad man of letters, shall we not 
tell the truth? We answer with Pilate’s question,“ W hat is truth? ” 
Truth coincides not with, but is only the tangent of, fact. We 
are not true to subjects or to persons by telling all about them. 
Was Judas true to his Master or to himself when he led the cap- 
turing band into the garden? Shem and Japheth, walking back- 
ward with a garment to hide their drunken father Noah’s naked- 
ness, were truer to him than they would have been to gaze upon 
his pitiable state, or than the recorder would have been to de- 
scribe it in detail. Until we resume the pristine innocency of 
Adam and Eve, let us beware of assuming, even in literary im- 
agery, their slight costume. A well-woven robe indeed is our 
own flesh and blood. But conditions of heat and cold in cli- 
mate, as well as of modesty, require additional garments. Through 
the live inner vest, however pierced and torn, the wearer cannot 
be reached. By removal of clothing, or by disclosure of what 
anatomists must analyze and dissect, no mystery of ethical value 
is revealed. Enough that when the muscles are to respond to 
the call of action, all that is superfluous be laid aside from the 
well-girt form. The accomplishment of the athlete in the gym- 
nasium, of the runner in a race, of the oarsman bending over the 
row-locks, the sailor at the main-sheet, the mower in the meadow, 
or the quarry-man in the mine, hallows and uplifts every member 
whose exposure his office requires, as fine art does the limbs of 
the marble goddess or god. But personal protrusion for its own 
sake, or of any sort, with ostentatious gesture, or with paper and 
ink, is to be avoided and abhorred. 

The border land of politics is in dispute as respects the distri- 
bution of official patronage. Civil-service reform is blocked, not 
only by the practice but by the unblushing theory of ejecting 
opponents as rascals and appointing partisans. ‘To the victors 
belong the spoils.” “The government is in the hands of its 
friends.”” On such propositions, or their speculative equivalents, 
the successful nominee is expected by his triumphant electors to 
proceed. But if he cloak his evictions and installations with 
loud and verbose pretensions of impartiality, the damage is but 
greater to the cause he is supposably retained to defend. He is 
the son in the parable who said, “I go, sir, and went not.” 


———————— 
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Though hypocrisy be the homage vice pays to virtue, it does not 
help but hinders every virtuous aim; and the imminency of the 
peril lies in the difficulty of drawing the line betwixt the favor 
that is reasonable and that which is unjust. <A president of the 
United States could not prudently make up his cabinet from the 
men adverse to his political views, any more than a coachman 
could safely drive an ill-matched pair or a balky team. Just where 
then does the chief magistrate’s privilege to boost and bolster his 
own advocates stop? If he turn out good and put in bad men, 
then so far we have a traitor in our commander-in-chief. If the 
peculiar qualification fixed for office be unscrupulous fidelity to 
the current administration, then the republic ceases, and we have 
a party tyranny at the country’s cost. A section thus rules and 
the nation loses its head. Weare lorded over with a sort of 
nobility in which no nobleness can be found. A portion assumes 
to be the whole which is greater than any part. Our older poli- 
ticians will remember the lofty and virile eloquence with which, 
in 1832, Daniel Webster on the floor of the Senate resisted the 
nomination as Minister to Great Britain of Mr. Van Buren, be- 
cause, in 1829, Van Buren had advised Mr. McLane, then our 
Minister to England, to represent to that foreign power the good- 
will in a certain exigency of the Democracy holding for the time 
the reins. It were a curious repetition of history, should the re- 
publican suspicion prove true that something similar has occurred 
with the recent fishery treaty, in the diplomatic correspondence 
and the terms arranged. Bringing righteousness to the line and 
judgment to the plummet, every officer from the highest to the 
lowest and least should stand, act, and speak not for his nomi- 
nators but as a delegate for the land. 

The relation and intercourse of the sexes presents a field 
wide as the world, of immense interest and not yet thoroughly 
surveyed, although upon the division made and bound-stones set 
up hangs the fate of humanity in all its generations to come. It 
is part of the anarchism of our day not only to throw bombs 
among the custodians of peace and order, but to deny any mutual 
belonging of husband and wife or final obligation of the matri- 
monial vow, and to affirm that one’s property in his or her own 


person can never to another person be quite given up. To de- 
13 
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fine the sense in which this social theorem is true or false is the 
problem for a wit sharpened on the moral sentiment, which is the 
only authority questioners of conventional decisions will admit. 
A noted propagator of the doctrine of free love, in a preface to a 
new edition of Goethe’s “Elective Affinities,” claims his great 
name in support of that doctrine. But, in that very book, in the 
character of Mittler, we have the strongest statement ever made 
on the other side. ‘‘ Whoever strikes at marriage has to settle 
with me, and, if I cannot become his master, I take care to settle 
myself out of his way.” Mittler declares that marriage is “the 
foundation of all moral society, the beginning and end of all cul- 
ture.” Through along passage in a similar strain Goethe, through 
his mouth-piece, agrees with the Master of Christians, and disagrees 
with the commentator on his story to whom I have referred. The 
chemical analogy with which he commences is refuted by the 
conduct of the woman, on whom Goethe pours out all the re- 
sources of his genius in the progress and conclusion of the tale. 
That human creatures are more than acid and alkali, or than any 
elements inevitably dissevered or rushing furiously together, there 
exist glorious proofs in the behavior of thousands of the sons and 
daughters of God and man, whose love for each other naught can 
equal but the even reciprocity of their honor and respect. Were 
their deportment a theme for biography or autobiography, as it 
is known to the angels above, it would form the grandest and 
most affecting chapter in the annals of the world. 

Of that ethical differentiation which is the meaning of heaven 
and hell, no further illustrations need I add. The prophet Isaiah 
thunders a woe upon those “who put bitter for sweet and sweet 
for bitter;”’ and Robert Browning, the bard of our present wor- 
ship, scores with his keenest sarcasm such as refine away the dif- 
ferences of human demeanor into one undistinguished shape and 
color of thinking and doing as we please. The pessimism of 
Schopenhauer and von Hartmann, or the misanthropy of Shake- 
speare’s Apemantus, by dint of a certain tonic in it, is more 
wholesome than the optimism which would obliterate disttne- 
tions, level elevations, and sink the mountains of heroism into a 
swamp of good-natured indulgence for acts and emotions of what- 
soever unsorted kind or inordinate degree. Wherever the bor- 
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der land is in doubt as to direction of trend or height let us bring 
our spiritual theodolite and ethical chain, If we do not discrimi- 
nate, it is not worth our while to live. There is no God that 
made us, or for us to Zo to, unless he be the Moral Supreme, 
and the human race might as well make way with itself first as 
last, if it heed or follow no standard. To have somewhat holy to 
adore while we live, concerns us more than to live forever. Di- 
vinity first, immortality next! We exist for each other. The 
man who swam off from the wreck leaving his wife behind to 
perish in the waves he so bravely buffeted for dear love of his 
own precious life, did not deserve his second mate or his first. 
He was not great enough to be a suicide, but he was base enough 
to be a murderer in that case. The border land of morals cannot 
be surveyed and mapped according to uuy written deeds or by 
any material instruments, but only by an inward law, like the 
peace of God, deeper than our understanding and resolving itself 
into a feeling in our bosom, as what is called the higher law 
always does and must. The design of this paper is purely prac- 
tical. It would lift some slide in the dark lantern of speculation, 
which is commonly carried to suggest a possibility of light in 
obscure regions where we do not so much walk as grope and 
stumble. I do not covet and would not provoke any controversy 
in metaphysics. That all is for the best, and that this is the best 
possible world, I devoutly believe. That the Master Worker 
must answer for his work, how can we doubt? That he pro- 
nounced it good in the book of Genesis, we read. But it was 
contemplatively that he thus said. In the sphere of action comes 
the serpent and eating of forbidden fruit. Such is the record a 
little further on. That we are or may be taught and trained by 
error and sin, like Moses and David and Peter and Paul, should 
be an article of faith, added to any other five or thirty-nine. But 
how much better educated by goodness and truth, we ought to 
know. 


C. A. BARTOL. 











WHY THE CHINESE MUST BE EXCLUDED. 


No fair and impartial consideration of the Chinese question 
can be had that does not frankly admit all just claims made on 
behalf of the Mongolian race for benefits conferred by their pres- 
ence among us. And if it cannot be shown that there is a suffi- 
cient preponderance of evils that grow out of Chinese immigration 
to outweigh all such benefits, then any further effort to keep 
them out ought to cease. For this is the vital issue. These 
people do or they do not stand on an equal footing with other 
races that immigrate into the United States. They are or they 
are not, by reason of some race proclivity or distinction, to be 
considered separate and apart from other nationalities which 
make up our foreign population. The negative of the first and 
the affirmative of the last of these propositions must be clearly 
shown before the true importance of the subject can be fairly 
brought home to the minds of the American people. 

As the first settlement of Chinese on American soil was made 
in California,* the history of the race there, during its forty years 
of contact with American civilization, ought, if fairly written, to 
be the best criterion by which to judge its fitness to become an 
element of our population. 

During the early years of the presence of Chinese in San 
Francisco, they were regarded not only with favor, but almost 
with admiration. On all occasions of public festivity the Chinese 
were present by special invitation. Public speakers dwelt upon 
the importance of the meeting of the two races upon these shores, 
and wondrous results were expected to flow from this immediate 
contact of Christianity with Idolatry. In short, the Chinese 
element was regarded favorably by all classes of people in Cali- 
fornia until some years of direct social contact converted them 
almost unanimously to a different way of thinking. Surely there 


* The Chinese were in San Francisco in 1848. 
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were serious underlying causes for this widespread change of 
public sentiment. And surely these causes were not born of 
prejudice, for, as has been already said, public prejudice was for 
years strongly in favor of the Chinese, and nothing but the expe- 
rience of prolonged social contact with them ever set the current 
of public sentiment in the contrary direction. Let us admit fully 
and freely all the benefits that have resulted from Chinese immi- 
gration into California before noting and pointing out the public 
evils that their presence has inflicted. 

First, then, the railroad development of the Pacific coast has, 
so far, in the main been accomplished by the employment of 
Chinese labor. The great fruit and vineyard industries are also 
in the main carried on by Chinese laborers. In nearly all branches 
of manufacture Chinese labor forms the most prominent and 
profitable factor, while as domestic servants and as laundrymen 
these people outnumber all other classes. Popular or unpopular, 
liked or disliked, Chinese labor is in constant demand in Califor- 
nia, and all over the Pacific coast, in fact.) And the demand is 
clearly growing, else there would not be such a continual influx 
of surreptitiously imported new-comers. The law forbids the 
entry of Chinese, but still they come. It may occur to the reader 
to ask why they should be excluded, being an industrious popu- 
lation and a blessing to the Pacific coast. A proper study of 
this question can be made only by investigating the practical re- 
sults that have been brought about through the colonization of 
this people on our shores, at the point where they have long- 
est been settled, and where they are found in largest numbers. 
Clearly this point is San Francisco. 

Before entering upon an investigation of the Chinese quarter 
of San Francisco, there are some general propositions bearing 
upon this subject that should be first stated. It has been admitted 
that most of the industrial interests of California have been, and 
are still being, developed with the aid of Chinese labor. It does 
not follow that this development would not have been just as far 
advanced if no Chinaman had ever set foot upon the soil of Cali- 
fornia. Surely the progress that has been made in the country at 
large east of the Pacific States has been accomplished without 
the aid of Chinese or any other servile labor. To maintain that 
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similar results would not have been achieved in California had 
the Chinese never found a lodgment there, is to assert that the 
people who settled in and founded that State are of a different 
stock from their countrymen in general. The development that 
has taken place in California through the aid of cheap Chinese 
labor, lias simply tended to the enrichment of the capitalists who 
have been able to exploit this class of labor, and to that of the 
Chinaman himself who has thus found employment, accumulated 
and hoarded his earnings, and returned home, to make room for 
another of his own race. Had the Chinaman never migrated to 
California, American energy and industry would still have achieved 
an equal advancement there, with this difference, that there would 
have been fewer very rich men and more moderately rich men, 
while the earnings of labor that have disappeared from the State 
forever would have remained there to better the condition of the 
American wage-earner, and so to advance the welfare of all. But 
the condition of the laboring classes can never be bettered, but 
must continually be made worse, so long as the Chinaman is their 
competitor. The demand for cheap servile labor grows, as it did 
in the days of American slavery, out of the greed and selfishness 
of mankind. So long as Chinese labor can be had and be profit- 
ably employed, so long men will be found to employ it, for 
“there is money in it” to them, even though it portends misery 
to the American seekers for bread who are always around them. 

Again, land in California is held, as a rule, in great blocks. 
Great tracts of the finest agricultural lands are in the hands of 
individuals, and are held at prices which practically bar out the 
class of population which the State stands most in need of, namely, 
small farmers. Blessed with more natural advantages than any 
other section of our common country, offering to industrious men 
of family greater inducements, so far as quantity and quality of 
products are concerned, than can be found elsewhere, California 
has no really cheap lands except those outside of her fertile 
valleys and rolling tracts, nearly all of which latter belong to the 
great land-owners and are held at enormously high prices. Surely 
there is a cause for this, and we do not have to seek far to find it. 

Go where you will, among the vineyards, the fruit orchards, 
the small fruit gardens, or the fields, and you will find an indus- 
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trious army of Chinese performing the labor necessary to the 
profitable prosecution of the work. And as, through this cheap 
labor, the owner of the soil realizes every year a profit per acre 
running sometimes into hundreds of dollars, why should he sell 
lands that bring him such a revenue, except at prices commensu- 
rate with their present returns? If but part of his broad acres 
is cultivated, why should he sell the uncultivated except at 
prices sufficiently high to reward him for the disadvantage which 
he incurs in widening the field of production around him, and so 
lessening the value of his own yearly products? 

Is it not true, then, that wherever Chinese labor competes with 
white labor the rich become richer and the poor poorer? Would 
not these large tracts of land in California have been in the mar- 
ket long ago, and sold in small holdings to the small farmer, had 
not their value been thus enhanced by the presence of Chinese 
cheap labor? Would not prosperity have been more general and 
wealth more widely distributed? Moreover, what is to be the 
outcome a few decades hence if Chinese immigration continues? 

Yet such is the relation of the Chinese to the prosecution of 
agricultural and manufacturing industries in California to-day, 
that were they to be removed from the State at once the result 
would be widespread disaster. For in the first place there is not 
in the State white labor enough to meet even a fraction of the 
demand which would be made upon it on the sudden removal of 
the Chinese; and, secondly, it has become, by very contact with’ 
the Chinese, largely of a character unfitted to meet the requirement 
that would be made upon it under such conditions. To illustrate 
this, take the case of the great lumbering district of Humboldt 
County. From this section the Chinese a few years ago were 
driven, through a popular uprising of the citizens, vi et armis. A 
movement has now begun among the largest manufacturers there 
looking to the importation of Japanese labor to take the place of 
the Chinese who have been thus driven out. And this move- 
ment has been brought about by the inability to procure white 
laborers who can and will be steady and reliable workers and 
who will fairly earn the wages which they demand. The infer- 
ence is, that what is universally known and recognized as a good, 
reliable, white laboring class, has, to a very large extent, refrained 
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from seeking residence and employment in California, being un- 
willing to compete with the Chinese. 

The instance of Humboldt County thus cited is by no means a 
solitary one. In the business of cigar-making and in various other 
lines of manufacture in San Francisco, earnest efforts have been 
made to substitute white for Chinese labor, and in every instance 
unsuccessfully; the employer has been time and again obliged to 
go back to the Mongolian or go to the wall. The reason is plain. 
Two establishments manufacturing the sume line of goods in the 
same place, for the same market, one employing cheap Chinese 
labor, the other fairly paid white labor, cannot exist. The 
latter must put itself on an equality with the former or its doors 
must be closed. Human nature must change radically before 
men will cease to avail themselves of such advantages if they are 
placed within their reach. 

We come now to the consideration of the effect upon our so- 
cial economy when Chinese colonization takes place among us. 
If the Chinese came hither as other classes of immigrants do, 
to live as other classes of immigrants do, to enter into our social 
and political life as other immigrants do, they would stand on a 
platform of common equality with all others, would carry on the 
struggle for existence as all others do, and would be entitled to 
a fair opportunity to seek their fortune here. But the case is 
very different. The Chinese race never will commingle, never 
will assimilate with other races, either in contact with other 
races on their own shores or when colonized abroad. The line 
of race demarkation is as distinctly drawn in English Hong Kong, 
in the Australian Colonies, in every part of the Philippine Col- 
onies where they have planted theinselves, and in California, as 
it is in Pekin, and as it will be in New York, however extensive 
may be the foothold which they eventually obtain there. In San 
Francisco the color line along the outer border of Chinatown is 
as sharply and as clearly defined to-day as it was thirty years ago; 
while, search as you will fora blending of races and a mixture 
of Mongolian and Caucasian blood among the three hundred and 
odd thousand inhabitants of that city, you will hardly find a 
living example of such mixture. 

An official report upon the Chinese quarter of San Francisco, 
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made about two years ago by a committee of the Board of Super- 
visors, after several months of careful survey and investigation, 
presented probably in a clearer light than ever before the true 
phases of Chinese colonial life, and a true picture of Chinese 
communal morals and customs. The salient features of the 
report were these. It was shown that “Chinatown” in San 
Francisco contained about 30,000 Chinese inhabitants. That of 
these inhabitants, all living within a space comprised by eight 
blocks, there were 


57 women t Living as families. 
59 children) 
) Herded together with apparent indiscriminate parental 
relations, and no family classification so far as could 
be ascertained. 


761 women 
576 children \ 


576 prostitutes } P 


SE rofessional prostitutes and children living together. 
87 children ) 


There were one hundred and three houses of prostitution; 
one hundred and fifty iron-clad, barred, and barricaded gambling 
dens; twenty-six “opium joints,” all existing in open and in suc- 
cessful defiance of the municipal laws and of the police authorities. 
The so-called “ Cubic Air Law,” passed by the legislature of Cali- 
fornia for the protection of the public health, and which applies 
to all races alike, was openly and defiantly violated. In habita- 
tions which according to the law might suffice for a maximum of 
250 persons, the committee found 823 actual sleeping occupants. 
Vice and filth everywhere prevailed. 

This investigation proved that the Chinese are a sensual race, 
caring more for the gratification of the animal passions than for 
the establishment of domestic relations and home life. It proved 
that whereas other immigrants bring with them at least the civil- 
izing influences of wife and children, it was not so with the 
Chinese. With these the dominant aim is to make money and 
then hasten back to their own country. Nor did the investiga- 
tion develop anything more satisfactory as to the religious belief 
and practices of this people. Thirteen Joss houses -were found; 
Christian churches were turned into Chinese lodging houses and 
brothels. Missionary work, in nearly forty years of effort and 
labor, had not brought a dozen converts into the fold who could 
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be properly vouched for as such. In the contest between idola- 
try and Christianity the former was in full and undisputed pos- 
session of the field. 

This investigation and report opened up also a question of 
truly vital importance. What is to be done in the matter of the 
education of the Chinese children born upon our soil? Entitled 
to the benefit. of the common-school system, shall they share it 
with white children? Will fathers and mothers permit their 
children to occupy the same benches with Chinese children grow- 
ing up in such surroundings as have been shown? Shall the 
children of the Chinese be left in ignorance, and no effort be made 
to acquaint them with the American system of government, 
laws, and habits? These are questions that must not go un- 
answered, especially by the political or religious sentimentalist 
who preaches the “fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man,” and who maintains that this country shall be the asylum 
for all people alike, and that the rights of citizenship shall be 
open to all. 

Again, this report clearly showed that “opium dens” in 
Chinatown were not only numerous and largely patronised, but 
that opium smoking was carried on everywhere. This vice is 
spreading steadily among our own people, and will some day 
become a public evil of far greater magnitude than dram drink- 
ing, and will require some more radical treatment than “ prohibi- 
tion” even to stamp it out. It never will be stamped out if the 
Chinese influx is to continue. 

This investigation of Chinatown in San Francisco further 
developed the fact that there were secret tribunals which punished 
crimes committed by Chinamen against Chinamen, and shielded 
crime perpetrated by Chinese against people of other races; that 
the municipal and State laws were openly and successfully vio- 
lated ; that kidnapping of women for purposes of prostitution was 
a common practice; that cruelties toward the old and infirm were 
common; that vice was everywhere, in every form, and that the 
whole quarter reeked with filth and was odorous with every 
species of abomination; that white labor could never successfully 
compete with Chinese labor until white men and women could 
live as these people live—could, in cost of living as well as habits 
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of life, come down to their level, and so sink pride, manhood, 
domestic happiness, and morality in the foul gulf of Chinese 
degradation. 

If such is the outcome of Chinese immigration, why should it 
longer be tolerated? That such is the fact, such the true picture 
of its effects in California, cannot be successfully disputed. The 
wild ravings from the Sand Lot have done much to befog and 
prejudice the question, by seeking to arouse the passions of men 
against the Chinese rather than by appealing to the reason of the 
American public to study the question, to examine the situation 
critically, and to learn from such investigation what a mighty 
danger continued immigration of the Chinese portends. It is a 
subject too momentous in itself to be treated passionately or to 
be considered with prejudice. We are confronting a problem 
more portentous than ever was the problem of Negro slavery. 

Shutting our gates against this tide of servile labor means the 
elevation of the laboring classes who are’ with us and of us. 
Opening them for their continued coming means the final degra- 
dation of the white laboring classes to the Chinese level. It 
means the wide-spread dissemination of the opium habit and 
kindred vices. It means a rich aristocracy existing on a sub- 
stratum of human degradation worse than pauperdom. It means 
the erection of a permanent barrier against the advancement and 
spread of Christianity ; for the hope and belief of conversion of the 
Mongolian to the Christian faith, by missionary work here or else- 
where, is as idle a fallacy as was ever fastered in the human 
brain. 

WILLARD B. FARWELL. 
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PRESENT discussion as to the reform of existing methods of 
public school instruction and the revision of the curriculum, is 
not to be regarded as indicative of the system's absolute failure 
as itis. It serves to illustrate, rather, the depth of interest in an 
essentially American institution, and the resolve to develop it to 
the highest possible point of perfection. The criticism, on the 
whole, has been kindly administered; its character has been 
largely constructive. No alarm need be felt that the common 
schools are in danger, and that the education of millions of young 
Americans is imperilled. 

In fact, the determination that our common schools shall teach 
according to the best and ripest experience of our time, and not 
in the traditional ruts of past decades, is a cheering and healthy 
sign. The age is an age of transition in every department; 
changes are constant and inevitable; progress is more than a 
catch-word, it is a recognized truism. And no sphere has felt so 
mightily the thrill of the new life, and none contributed so grandly 
to accomplished results, as education. The new age has devel- 
oped the new education; the new education has produced the 
new age. Their action is reciprocal. 

The subject of what our public schools shall teach was one of 
comparative ease to discuss years ago, when the population of 
America was smaller and more homogeneous and a certain rest- 
fulness pervaded the air. There was then less drive and push, 
less inordinate haste to get rich; speculation had not become the 
average American's dominant idea. There was more pause in the 
life and occupation. The school reflected the general atmosphere ; 
training was slower and more sedate; the subjects of instruction 
were limited; the text-books restricted to a favorite few. Natur- 
ally more or less conflicting elements were always to be met in 
American life; the American of five decades ago was far from 
being angelic; but there was no approach to the vast upheaval 
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that has accompanied the foreign landslide to our shores, still 
continuing. A new America has been the result, and it is no 
wonder that many old-time American institutions are being 
severely put to the test. The strain in some cases is:intense, but 
we have confidence in American buoyancy to cope with new 
conditions in every sphere. The pious and faithful New Eng- 
land settlers, who, with Bible and pick-axe, laid the basis of 
American civilization, need have no fear in their last resting- 
place that the land they wrested from barbarism will become a 
savage wilderness once more, knowing neither meetings for worship 
nor schoolhouse for the young. 

The American common school has developed with the growth 
of the nation. It is no longer local, provincial, sectarian, asso- 
ciated with a certain form of loving although rigorous piety. It 
has become national—the nursery of American youth, not the 
foreign offshoot with its atmosphere of English Puritanism. It 
is not Christian or Jewish or Agnostic; it is not Irish or German 
or Russian; but it is American, and must be maintained as 
American. Whatever tends to produce the perfect American 
citizen, helpful, sound, sober, honest, earnest, patriotic, intelligent, 
must find place in its curriculum. That is the aim forever to be 
held in view. That is the grand essential, which must not be ex- 
changed for glittering accidentals. 

The platform is ideal; but surely ideals are needed to-day 
when the attainment of wealth at any sacrifice is the purpose that 
animates most of us. There is a suggestive rabbinical saying: 
“The world is sustained by the breath of school children.” Our 
American world, too, is to be sustained by the children in the 
schools. If we wish breadth, symmetry, rectitude in the future 
American citizen, let the child to-day be taught that ideal. Our 
schools are for that purpose. They must do more than graduate 
“smart” scholars; they must give an education that is broad 
and generous and symmetrical, in whose instilling teacher and 
pupil alike shall feel a lively enthusiasm. 

In an effective system of education the teacher is of first im- 
portance; the text-book is secondary. The teacher is the living, 
speaking, personal element in instruction. He makes or mars. 
He is the object of respect or reverence. He must be more than a 
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salaried official; he must love his profession as the noblest and the 
most sacred. No ministry approaches that of education ; no temple 
the schoolhouse. The old-time rabbinical fancy of God being 
a teacher and instructing his children in the Law, has meaning 
in its quaint Oriental hyperbole. And as the teacher’s function 
is so important, he or she must undertake the work as a holy call- 
ing, and not only as a means of livelihood. Against the army of 
teachers as they are I would not utter a word of insinuation. Yet 
more than one publie-school teacher has expressed to me his or her 
regret that more teachers were not actuated by higher ideals than 
simply to teach a few years until something better should turn up. 
Of such stuff cattle-drivers, not teachers, should be made. How to 
promote more love for teaching as a profession, is one of the prob- 
lems of education. If our schools are to be under the shadow of 
politics, we cannot expect to welcome ideal teachers. The art of 
teaching, too, is an essential which should receive more patient 
inquiry. The how is more important than the what. 

I have been induced to refer to the teacher, rather than the 
text-book, by a passage or two in Superintendent Draper’s recent 
admirable report. He states that “more than ninety per cent. of 
all the children who ever come into the public schools never get 
beyond the study of the elementary branches, and there is a 
widespread feeling that the schools do not accomplish the results 
for this great mass of pupils which they ought to produce.” This is 
an indictment of painful significance. Mr. Draper does not attempt 
to explain it. May not the cause be traced to the poor equip- 
ment of teachers for elementary work? Every thoughtful citizen 
must agree with the State Superintendent’s opinion: “ The people 
are not generally unwilling that the state should foster and 
support advanced education, but they will insist that it shall not 
be done at the expense of elementary work, well knowing that it 
is of far greater importance that the masses be thoroughly 
grounded in fundamentals, than that the few shall be elaborately 
topped out and polished off.” And then Mr. Draper adds this 
significant sentence: “If school work is not well commenced, it 
never will be well finished.” Exactly so, and unless your 
primary teacher is well grounded in the art of teaching, and has 
love and reverence for the profession, he or she will never become 
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a teacher of the higher branches. The secret of the state’s failure 
to educate in the higher branches ninety per cent. of school 
children, by Mr. Draper’s own admission, is not very remote. 
Our Compulsory Education Law, which does not compel, may be 
at fault. The poverty of parents is doubtless one cause. But 
above and beyond everything else, we believe that the incapable 
teacher is to blame. If children are interested, they will attend. 
Given the primary teachers who can interest, and we are con- 
fident that a larger proportion of children will pass into the 
higher departments. The success of the kindergarten is to be 
traced not so much to the atmosphere of song and drill and games, 
as to the personality of the teacher, whom the children learn to 
love. And especially the primary teacher in the common schools 
must be chosen on the same principle. In that grade the teacher 
must be well equipped. Its work is more vital than that in any 
other department. Whether the child shall advance into the 
higher grades or not, depends largely on the impression received 
in the primary. Hence the need of more attention to modern 
scientific pedagogies in our normal schools and colleges. 

It is fortunate that our boards of education, on the whole, are 
alive to the modern needs of our common schools, and ever ready 
to introduce reform, although at a moderate pace. The rapid 
changes of the past few years are very commendable; the kin- 
dergarten, the sewing and industrial classes, technical training for 
boys, are steps in the proper direction. Given the right man as 
head of the system, a man of symmetrical culture and trained 
mind, and a satisfactory progress can be depended on, as is proved 
by the schools of many of our leading cities. The danger lies in 
massing too many studies; it is the quality of instruction that 
educates, not its quantity. Eye and brain, heart and hand, alike 
must share in the process. As the public school has become 
the type of the American school, the studies must have in view 
the American character, the American ideal—facts, not fossils. 

I have been general in suggestions as to what the schools 
should teach, leaving to specialists a more detailed answer. 
Upon one subject, however, a more precise reply is necessary. 
What is the relation of the schools to religion? Shall they teach 
religion in any form? 
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The answer was very simple decades ago, when the popu- 
lation was smaller and more homogeneous. But to-day, with 
diverse religious and non-religious elements on every side, there 
can be but one answer: the state has nothing to do with religion, 
its schools are not to instill religious teachings. Such work is for 
the churches and the synagogues. A godless school is not neces- 
sarily an ungodly school; the omission of the name of the Deity 
from the book of Esther did not interfere with its place in the 
canon. If your school developes character, intelligence, modesty, 
strength, helpfulness in the pupil, it can safely leave the distinctly 
religious element to other teachers and influences. The absence 
of any positive religious teachings, however, should not be made 
a pretext for the inculeation of positive irreligious teachings and 
the deification of the sneer. But the entire subject should be 
omitted from the programme. It is none of the school's busi- 
ness, as long as the state has no established church. 

The evils in the present method are many. It is true, the law 
is opposed to sectarian teaching in the schools, yet it favors the 
reading of the Bible. Usually hymns are added of a sectarian 
character, suitable for a Protestant Sunday school, and admirable 
in their way, but in this connection out of place. Then the Lord’s 
Prayer is repeated ; on the lovely and sublime character of which 
I make no criticism, for I recognize its rabbinical spirit in every 
line. But it has become a distinctly Christian prayer, and is 
usually followed by Christian allusions, which are excellent in 
the Sunday school, but not in the public scheol, which is supported 
by hosts of tax-payers who are non-Christians. In most cases, 
the selections from the Bible are made without tact and contain 
doctrinal references. Under such circumstances, the only remedy 
is to withdraw religion entirely from the schools. The treatment 
which the Bible receives, the monotonous and perfunctory read- 
ing of disconnected chapters, is enough to make it, like Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” with its parsing reminiscences, a closed book to 
the scholars for all time. 

Now I have every reason to favor the Bible in public schools, for 
I heard it read under the most favorable conditions in my school- 
days. It was a private institute which I attended, whose princi- 
pal was an Episcopalian of recognized zeal. Daily Bible readings 
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were a feature of the exercises; but so admirably were they ar- 
ranged that no Jewish boy felt vexed at the sentiments heard. 
The New Testament was never read, and the passages from the 
Old were culled from the Psalms or Proverbs or historical books, 
and were absolutely devoid of doctrinal significance. The prayer 
that followed was short, serene, and winning, also free from doc- 
trinal allusions and phrases. If all principals possessed this 
Episcopalian’s tact and humanity—he was a distinguished educa- 
tionist, and died a few years ago—I should have less objection 
to formal religious exercises in the schools. But they cannot be 
trusted, nor can their visitors be trusted, who too often, when they 
make a casual address, imagine they are preaching at a Sunday- 
school picnic, and show an inexcusable want of tact and con- 
sideration. Justice and manliness require our Protestant friends 
to be more thoughtful. The public-school population is no longer 
so largely evangelical; the rights of others must not be encroached 
upon. The Hebrew is not inclined to make public his complaint; 
he is a firm believer in the schools; his children do not stand 
lowest on the records. But he views with much alarm the spread 
of sectarianism in the schoolhouse. Our agnostic citizens, too, 
have rights that must be respected. And as to our Catholic 
friends, they have doubtless a just grievance if the public school 
is made a miniature prayer-meeting of another sect. Various 
plans have been elaborated to solve the Bible question in the 
schools. A number of ministers of different denominations, in- 
cluding the Jewish but excluding the Catholic, came to some 
agreement as to a form of religious manual to be employed, em- 
bracing readings that embodied the central truths in all religions— 
the existence of God, the future life, the immortality of the soul. 
We do not know whether the Catholic clergy were finally induced 
to participate. But certainly the body of agnostic citizens would 
feel aggrieved by the use of any such religious manual. The 
concurrence of different clergymen of various denominations, 
however, was a pleasing sign of the times; for it indicated their 
willingness to make mutual concessions and unite on the ever- 
widening border-land of the creeds. So much at least was gained, 
if nothing else came of the project. 


But a valid objection could be raised even to such readings. 
14 
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They are distinctly religious, and the state cannot sanction re- 
ligious teachings in its schools any more than in its governmental 
offices. Such action is entirely beyond its province. Church 
and state must be forever separate. If the churches cannot 
teach religion in one entire day in every week and at other con- 
venient times, the few minutes of religion daily in the schools 
will not be very efficacious. 

The state is concerned in this: that its citizens be moral men, 
whether they are religious in the formal church sense or not. 
An un-moral man is necessarily immoral ; but an un-religious man, 
in that formal sense, is not irreligious. Hence the state must 
teach morality to the army of the young—the morality that lies 
at the basis of the citizen’s duty in every sphere; the spirit of 
humanity, of duty, of honesty, of patriotism, of courtesy, of for- 
bearance, and of self-control; the sentiments that refine and ele- 
vate character and ennoble and dignify one’s influence. 

It is to the teacher that we are to look for the inculeation of 
such uncanonized religion. It is the teacher who is mightiest to 
instill it. We dare make no mistakes in the character of the men 
and women who are to fashion the growing millions of American 
youth. Theirs is the privilege and theirs the responsibility. 
They must be the power before the throne, a phalanx of incor- 
ruptible workers for the betterment of the nation. They should 
form as holy a caste as the priesthood ; for they keep trimmed the 
American altar’s perpetual light—knowledge, virtue, freedom. 

If any manual be required to serve as daily readings in the 
schools, it is possible to make an anthology without any doc- 
trinal taint. We would restrict it entirely to American authors: 
in prose and verse, so that the book might be a kind of treasury 
of high and noble thoughts. Each selection should embody 
some characteristic American trait or duty, or illustrate some 
American ideal and aspiration. Of course, tact and taste would 
be demanded in framing such a manual. But the suggestion is 
thoroughly practicable; and I am confident that the work would 
exhale unconsciously a sweeter and more helpful religious spirit 
than the reading of disconnected chapters from the Bible. It 
would develop more sympathy among the young, more generous 
fellowship, a chastened intelligence, and a far-reaching spiritu- 
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ality, to give moral stamina to the rising generation, and preserve 
for al] time the American idea. 

W hat a litany would such a work present! Bryant, with his 
breezy stanzas or verse of more profound contemplation; Long- 
fellow, the gentle poet who never strikes a harsh chord; Holmes, 
with quaint common sense and pathos; Lowell, satirist and 
philosopher, who has thrust aside his mask for the sage’s cloak ; 
Irving, with his appeal to civic patriotism and his wealth of 
fancy; Curtis, with his practical sagacity and Addisonian grace 
of diction; Whittier, whose poems stir one like the Psalms; 
Webster, with his impetuosity, and Lincoln, with his prophetic 
calm; Grant and Garfield, Sumner and Clay, Jefferson and Wash- 
ington: what material is here at hand for a school manual, con- 
taining the ripe wisdom of North, East, West, and South, all 
periods in our history, but bearing upon one point, the moral 
education of the youth of America. 

And thus our common schools, beyond training the eye, the 
hand, and the brain, would do their share toward inspiring and 
educating the young heart of the nation around its national center, 
the school. Surely the sense of American patriotism and of 
American practicality can thus be developed side by side. It is 
possible that ecclesiasticism may suffer in consequence, but re- 
ligion will flourish only the more. Old World enmities and 
prejudices, so foreign and un-American, must fade away; let 
New World friendships and aspirations take blessed and endur- 
ing root. The growing sentiment of American nationalism, sacred 
now after war and struggle, which is permeating all classes and 
creeds, demands that our schools be made the guardians of 
American ideals, to give them that strength and sanctity which 
the nation requires. 

ABRAM 8. Isaacs. 











THE DREAD OF DEATH. 


DEATH is still hailed King of Terrors, and his presence and 
court are yet ghastly enough; but in these days of reason and 
science he is in constant danger of dethronement, if indeed he 
is not already dethroned. Many persons, they who claim to be 
most enlightened, think him a usurper, without royal blood, 
nowise entitled to the crown he has worn for unknown ages. 
Civilization, somewhat incongruously, has increased rather than 
diminished his power. Many wild tribes, notably our own abo- 
riginals, have, to drop metaphor, very little, if any, fear of death. 
They are taught to despise it, and when the need comes, are 
faithful to their teachings. Many a savage might, in his disregard 
of danger and death, put to shame men of the present era, proud 
of their understanding and their culture. While many of the 
shadows have been dispelled by research and actual knowledge, 
many remain to haunt the mind and distort the future. In- 
dividuals and classes have overcome fear of death; but it con- 
tinues to hold the multitude more or less in thrall. Whatever 
is mysterious is apt to be alarming; mystery is the father, if 
ignorance is the mother, of superstition. Death is the mystery of 
mysteries, and the alarm it excites is naturally accompanied with 
exaggeration, which marks everything relating to it. Physical 
dissolution was long regarded as intensely painful, and by-gone 
literature is full of such phrases as “ the last struggle ” and “ the 
final agony,” which are entirely without significance. The act of 
dying, it is now ascertained, is absolutely free from suffering; 
is really unconscious; insensibility always preceding it. Any 
anguish that may attend mortal illness ceases before the close, as 
thousands who have recovered, after hope had been surrendered, 
have borne witness. Sudden and violent death, shocking to the 
senses, may not be, probably is not, painful to the victim. 
Drowning, hanging, freezing, shooting, falling from a_height, 
poisoning of many kinds, beget stupor or numbness of the nerves, 
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which is incompatible with sensation. Persons who have met with 
such accidents, and survived them, testify to this. Records to 
this effect are numberless. Death from fire dismays us; we can 
scarcely conceive aught more distressing. In all likelihood, how- 
ever, it appears far worse than it is. Fire probably causes suffo- 
cation from smoke, or insensibility from inhaling flame, so that 
the agony we imagine is not felt. They who have been near their 
end have experienced more pain on returning, so to speak, from 
their grave, than if they had gone to it. They have endured all 
the pangs, corporeal and mental, of death, without actually dying. 
It is an error, therefore, to suppose that men may not have tasted 
the bitterness of death, and yet be alive and in good health. 
Every community contains persons who have made as intimate 
acquaintance with dissolution as they ever can make. He whose 
mind has fully accepted death has virtually died; no new calam- 
ity can fertilize his experience in that particular. All that can 
be learned from nature he may learn here; what is beyond, if 
anything, is unconditionally occult. Where knowledge ends, 
speculation may advance and hope and faith build as they may. 

I have seen a great deal of death, and I feel as if I had died 
repeatedly myself. From ten to fifteen, I had, like most healthy 
boys, countless narrow escapes, when I ought, by all material 
laws, to have been killed again and again, and should have been 
but for the froward destiny which guards the rising generation. 
I fell from trees, roofs, swings, balconies; I was blown up with 
powder and fireworks; I was thrown from horses and carriages; 
I was nearly drowned. But my neck would not break; the 
breath, forced out of my lungs, would come back; swoons and 
unconsciousness would not last. Years later, during the Civil 
War, I learned, I think, what it is to be shot. The wound was 
very slight, resulting from splinters caused by a cannon ball pass- 
ing through the wooden bulwarks of a ram on the Mississippi, 
which we were absurdly pretending, with some worthless old rifles, 
to defend from the enemy concealed behind the levee. The 
splinters cut my face and nearly put out my eyes, blinding me 
for the moment and giving me a nervous shock, and I believed 
that I was mortally hurt. I imagine that I must then have 
had the surprised look I have often observed in soldiers struck 
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in a vital part. In a few seconds I perceived that the ball had 
missed my head, and literally cut in two a poor fellow near 
my side, just in the rear. He uttered not a sound; he had not 
suffered, I am sure, any more than myself. The mode of his 
death was horrible to think of; to him it had been instantaneous 
extinction. Death is not to the dying what it seems to the living; 
it is terrible only to witnesses. 

A common notion formed by those who theorize on the sub- 
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ject is that men, when they come to die, undergo some 
change; that they alter their opinions, are inspired with new 
hopes and new beliefs, regard the past with regret, and express 
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contrition. “ You think so now,” is often said to us; “ you will 
think differently when you know that you have but a few hours 
to live.” This may be true of some persons, especially of the weak 
and unstable, of those more remarkable for emotions than con- 
victions. But it is not generally true. The majority of men in 
this age die as they have lived. If they have been selfish, un- 
just, sensual, vicious, they pass away in selfishness, injustice, 
sensuality, viciousness. Even should they promise amendment 
in serious illness, they would not, if they should be cured, keep 
their promises. Promises under such circumstances, are almost 
invariably broken when the circumstances have been removed. 
Established disposition and constitutional bias may vary with 
strong provocation, but they steadily assert themselves in the 
main. The pious man, who has adopted a creed, follows his re- 
ligious observances in a dangerous illness, and believes that his 
soul will enjoy a blissful immortality. The infidel, in like con- 
dition, though he regulates his worldly affairs, concerns himself 
not about the future, caring little and doubting much whether 
there be any. He is no more likely then and there, the orthodox 
view to the contrary notwithstanding, to recant, than the Christian 
is to proclaim himself suddenly an atheist. What we believe in 
perfect health, we are apt to believe in the face of death, except 
that perfect health is the better test of our belief. 

The manner of our life, often distinct from our faith, may 
have far less influence than is popularly thought on our closing 
days. Sinners may go out in peace and saints in terror. The 
Marshal de Richelieu was one of the most notorious profligates 
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of his time; he cultivated every elegant vice of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; he was a paragon of unscrupulousness 
and debauchery. But good fortune ever attended him, and at 
ninety-two he terminated his disreputable existence as terminates 
a day in blooming Spring. William Cowper, contemplative 
poet, purest, kindest, gentlest of men, who never wronged a 
human creature, spent sixty-eight years without hope and died 
in despair. 

One potent reason why, apart from instinct, we are repelled 
by the thought of death, is that we are totally unwonted to it. 
Possibly we have died many times, but we have no memory or 
consciousness thereof. So far as we can determine, we die but 
once, and what we do but once appears naturally important and 
solemn. If wecould believe that death might visit us repeatedly, 
it would lose most, perhaps all, of its terror. We might not mind 
it much more than we mind sleep, which it so closely resembles. 
Sleep is temporary death, and is well-nigh as unintelligible; but 
the fact that we give a third of our life to it divests it of awe. 
The familiar is never sacred. Still, if on lying down for the 
night we begin to think that probably in half an hour we shall 
part with our identity; that our present consciousness will be ob- 
literated; that our mind, or soul, or self, or ego, or whatever we 
choose to call it, may defy time and space, may perform the im- 
possible, may speak with the dead, may reconcile the incompat- 
ible, may work miracles, we shall be apt to be deeply impressed 
with the mystery. An overwhelming sense of it may keep us 
awake; we may startle ourselves with futile speculation, as we 
are prone to do on the subject of death. But the regular repeti- 
tion of sleep debars reverence for it, and we accept it as a matter 
of course, though we do not understand it because confident of 
its periodic return. 

I wonder why it is that sleep is regarded so differently from 
death. Every one admits that sleep, sound, dreamless, continu- 
ous sleep, is delicious, one of the rarest luxuries possible, the re- 
storer of peace, the soother of care, the balm of grief. It comes 
after the labors, anxieties, and troubles of the day, bringing rest 
and oblivion, as death comes after the labors, anxieties, and 
troubles of life. If death bring rest and oblivion—it can hardly 
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bring anything worse—how few, comparatively, judging from their 
assertions, would be content! They say that they shrink from 
annihilation, while they hunger for sleep, the same thing in 
limited form. Does not expressed repugnance to annihilation 
spring from combining it with consciousness, as if one should 
say, ‘‘ How uncomfortable it must be to feel that one is really in- 
nihilated.”” And yet many a weary, aching spirit has lain down 
at last, happy in the thought of entering into eternal sleep. Do 
not some of us so tire of life, as we find it here, that we do not 
care for its continuation in another world? 

Fear of death is often confounded with desire to live, two 
radically diverse feelings. “I do not want to die” has a very 
different meaning from “I dread to die.” Attachment to life 
while one is in health, useful, having objects to attain, with in- 
fluence and friends, is natural and in consonance with law. But 
is not attachment to life for life’s sake only, when old age has 
come, and vigor and helpfulness have gone, and our future is_be- 
hind us, unnatural, the result of false teaching or a gloomy tem- 
perament? Such attachment denotes dread of death, since life 
at that period can scarcely retain any of its old charm or com- 
pensation. Dying, while we have reasons and inducements to 
remain in the world and work to perform, is not likely to be 
cheerful or to be thought desirable. Under ordinary conditions 
it is sad, extremely sad, and cannot be otherwise. But it is as 
natural as life, more natural, indeed; to employ an unphiloso- 
phic phrase, it is easier to conceive of something ending than of 
nothing beginning, of discontinuance than of origination. There 
must be some serious defect in the organization or environment 
of the man who, while still in possession of his strength and fac- 
ulties, is anxious to die. It is proof positive of morbidness, pro- 
duced inwardly or outwardly, though not of derangement. <A 
man may be indifferent to death (to true philosophers life and 
death should, as respects themselves, be equipollent), albeit prone 
to life from external causes. So long as we are healthful, and 
Fortune has not declared against us, we should be willing and 
glad to stay in the world, even if it fail of enticement. And it 
must be conceded that the great majority of mankind overrate 
rather than underrate the value of life. 


j 
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The dread of death is far worse than death itself. In fact, all 
dangers and calamities diminish as we approach them. Death in 
particular frightens the imagination, and the further it seems re- 
moved the greater is the fright. Monkish legends and sacerdotal 
tales seem largely answerable for the popular conception of death, 
which widely diverges from the truth. Death would appear to 
be like a great bully, who fills the air with reports of his terrors, 
but who, when fairly encountered, drops his swagger and avows 
himself not so formidable after all. Met with calmness and cour- 
age, his assumptions dwindle and his shadow lessens. He is dis- 
covered to be a bugbear; he is clothed in artificial horrors. 
Many a man, borne down with the thought of death when at a 
distance, has not been scared on his near approach. Once to 
gaze in his face is to be relieved ever after of his unsubstantial 
terrors. 

More than half the fear inspired by death is ascribable to its 
somber trappings and accompaniments. Everything is done to 
make it doleful; ingenuity is strained to lacerate the feelings of 
those bereaved. We remember the dead with affection and grati- 
tude, mayhap with cheerfulness; the ceremonies that follow death 
are hideous to recall, and cannot be forgotten. Every bright im- 
age of the loved that rises in our minds is darkened and driven 
away by recollection of dismal rites and hollow pageantry. If 
Nature could so order that, with the parting breath, the poor 
body should exhale, leaving no vestige behind, death would be 
shorn, to the living, of much of its anguish and abhorrence, and 
to them alone is it horrible. Not the act of dying, always quiet 
and swift, but the garniture, parade, and sequel of death are pain- 
ful and shocking. 

It issingular how small is the proportion of persons who have 
witnessed the closing scene of the human tragedy. Even physi- 
cians do not see their patients expire so frequently as would be 
thought. But what they see is sufficient to strip death of its con- 
sternation. Their presence at the unmasking of the fancied mon- 
ster prepares them for the inevitable. When their time comes, 
they go at least resigned through the silent portal. They are no 
braver than others, but they have learned not to be scared at 
specters. Very few men, in truth, are afraid to die when the 
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point comes. They do not, as may be supposed, relish it; and 
they are anxious, as a rule, to live, so long as their chances are 
good and they do not suffer. When suffering grows acute, their 
desire dwarfs (few of us but prefer death to pain), and when 
they lose hope they yield themselves without a murmur. 

I have seen, I repeat, an extraordinary number of persons die, 
and my observation and experience contradict the current theories 
and opinions on the subject. At first I was surprised at the evi- 
dence of my own senses; afterward I was convinced that they 
revealed the actual truth. I remember, though but a small boy 
at the time, the first man who passed away before my eyes. He 
was patient, tranquil, philosophic, while conscious of hisdoom. I 
had expected him to be terrified, to perish in agony, and the cir- 
cumstance made an indelible impression on my budding mind. 

I have seen the last moments of delicate, highly nervous 
women, who would shriek at the sight of a spider, and who could 
not bear the mention of death. Any one who had known them 
would have thought that their closing scenes must have been dis- 
tressing. They longed to live in the beginning; but, as they ebbed 
away and were conscious of the fact, peace and renunciation came 
to them. No hero of a hundred fights could have borne linger- 
ing illness and its end more serenely. Women, weak and timid 
as they seem, and horrified as they often are at the grim monarch, 
while remote, are calin and intrepid when he stands at their side. 
As he advances to seize them, they do not blanch or sigh or 
complain. I have wondered how persons who had appeared to 
be afraid of everything would meet their fate, and yet they have 
met it with equal mind and becoming fortitude. 

It has been my fortune to be intimately acquainted with per- 
sons whose horror of death, while in health, was stupendous and 
overwhelming; who could not conceive, they said, of any circum- 
stances in which they could voluntarily relinquish life. If they 
should be very old, deaf, dumb, blind, crippled, in constant pain, 
wretchedly poor, without friends, still, they maintained, they 
would recoil from the thought of sinking into the grave. Their 
apprehension seemed to be a fixed form of frenzy, altogether 
unintelligible to a sound, normal mind. Some years later, seve- 
ral of those persons were seized with mortal illness, and when 
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made aware of it, they showed little trepidation, and soon glided 
into that submissive, composed state which so generally marks 
the last hours of human existence. 

In my youth I had an intimate friend of my own age, between 
whom and myself there was great sympathy on most subjects. 
We were in the sentimento-cynical period that not infrequently 
belongs to callow years. We theorized much and long on life, 
poetry, love, beauty, courage, fate, immortality, and kindred 
themes. He could not comprehend why any man should fear to 
die, and asserted that the world, to one who knew it, was so full 
of disappointment, bitterness, and trouble that to quit it should be 
a relief. He was true, tender, upright, generous, but a confirmed 
idealist, and consequently unpractical. His discontent increased ; 
he fed on imaginary woes; he was always trying to solve prob- 
lems that were insoluble. One morning I received a letter from 
him, an affectionate farewell, announcing that he had determined 
to destroy himself, and that, when I should get the communica- 
tion, he would be no more. I was amazed and shocked, of course. 
I said nothing to any one, but went immediately to his room, ex- 
pecting there to find his corpse; but the room was vacant. On the 
table was a diary, intended for me, of his last hours, as he had 
thought. He had taken poison, and had had a curiosity to see how 
his mind would be affected as the end approached. He was calm 
and cheerful; he enjoyed the consciousness of slipping steadily 
away; he carefully chronicled his every feeling. But the poison 
failed; instead of killing him it affected his brain, and he wan- 
dered off into the night, not recovering his scattered senses for 
many hours. I searched for him, and finally discovered him, 
still somewhat dazed. I remonstrated with him for his rash at- 
tempt on his life, and used all my influence to prevent its repeti- 
tion, saying, “ There is no need of haste; if we will wait a while 
death will come to us.” To this he assented, and abandoned, he 
said, his idea of anticipating Nature. Some months after he 
went to another part of the country. We corresponded, and one 
day, without any premonition or apparent reason, I read in the 
newspapers that he had shot himself. No explanation was ever 
given. The burden of being had, unquestionably, proved too 
heavy for one of his delicate structure, and he had thrown it off. 
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He was in no sense insane. Doubtless many persons commit 
suicide from conviction of the uselessness of living. The fre- 
quency of the act demonstrates that dread of death is by no means 
general. The diary of my friend denotes with what indifference 
death may be esteemed. 

During the war I naturally saw a great many deaths by vio- 
lence and disease, those in the hospital, as usual, far exceeding 
those in the field. I was the military correspondent of the New 
York “Tribune,” and early in the Spring of 1863 was captured, 
while running the batteries of Vicksburg, our expedition having 
been completely destroyed. I passed nearly two years in various 
prisons, eleven months of which were spent at Salisbury, N. C. 
In the Autumn of 1864, some ten thousand Union soldiers, 
mostly enlisted men, were sent there from Belle Isle, Danville, 
Columbia, Charleston, and other Southern prisons. The Con- 
federacy was very closely pressed ; was so near the last ditch that 

\it had neither time nor means to provide for such a multitude in 
that place. The poor fellows, without shelter, without clothing, 
without sufficient food, perished as in a pestilence; toward the 


Mose at the rate of four hundred a week. Having some acquain- 


tance with medicine, I was appointed by the authorities an as- 
sistant surgeon. I daily went my gloomy rounds, but could do 
little else than try to comfort, with sympathetic words, the sinking 
braves. The sights were deeply distressing; but they furnished 
copious evidence of the fact, for such it surely seems to be, that, 
whatever our dread of death under ordinary conditions, we be- 
come resigned to it as it draws near. 

The soldiers represented the average intelligence and educa- 
tion of the North, being mainly from the agricultural regions and 
small towns. I cannot recall a single instance of a man who was 
troubled with doubt or alarm. Many wanted to know if they 
could get well, and almost invariably said, “I am not afraid to 
die.” They were not concerned about the future, but about the 
past and present, leaving messages and mementos for the near 
and dear, and passing away gently and in peace. Thus wide and 
varied observation justifies me in the opinion that though Death 
may seem to be our mortal foe, he is, perhaps, our dearest friend. 


Junius HENRI BROWNE. 





